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@ Diogenes from his two-thousand year 
sojourn in a ghostly tub beside the Styx 
was inquiring of the shade of Crates con- 
cerning the latest news brought by the most 
recent debarkees from Charon’s ferry. 
@] “Well,” said Crates, “there is not this 
morning much news of importance from 
the upper world.” 
@] ‘It is true that ephemeral dictators are 
carrying on a wordy war. Shirts of various 
colors filled with automata are parading the 
im. streets with lusty ‘heils!’ Fifty years from 
| 39 now both dictators and ‘shirts’ will have 
crossed the ferry and fifty years are about 
as one wink to the Sphinx.” 
@ “Is this the most important information 
to seep from a crazy world?” said Diogenes. 
@ “Oh, I had forgotten,’’ exclaimed 
Crates. 
€] “There is another item concerning 
Ferdinand.” 
@ “Ferdinand of Spain?” 
@ “Well. Sort of.” 
Diogenes looked incredulously at Crates, who con- 
tinued: 
@ “Ferdinand the Bull of Spain, who preferred sit- 
ting under a cork tree and smelling the pretty flowers 
rather than dying a noble death by torture in the 
Arena. 
@ “Anyway he has been banished.” 
@ “For what?” queried Diogenes. 
€ “For being too simple for the children of a Mid- 
West American school; for expressing a deep subver- 
sive philosophy; for teaching pacifism; for encourag- 
ing war; for meaning nothing at all; for meaning too 


much.” R. T. E. 
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TRAGIC DRAMA — MODERN STYLE 
By THE EDITOR’ 


HE contemporary scene has intensified the modern 
sense of tragedy in repeating something of the cir- 
cumstances which raised the tragic muse in ancient Greece. 
The existence of war, violence, threats to national secur- 
ity, unavenged wrongs, social injustice, revolution in ancient 
and long-held faiths, religious, political, economic, scientific 
—all these help to prepare the soil out of which tragic 
drama grows. Such a period is now upon us in which the 
problems raised by tragedy are heightened and in which 
Some individuals must strive to become the voice of the 
unexpressive millions. 

In Greece this period came when the existence of the 
Greek civilization was in jeopardy. Over all had hung the 
fear of impending invasion from Asia which had spread 
over the Greek culture of the mainland and now threatened 
the extinction of the Greek cities of Europe. Questions were 
raised by the sacrifices entailed in wars which immolated 
the strongest, the bravest, and the best, for the preservation 
of the weakest and most helpless. Cynicism respecting the 
civilization that had been saved, these and a hundred other 
uncertainties and questionings throbbed in the lyric PADS 
sion of Aeschylus, Euripides, and Sophocles. 

Elizabethan tragedy in England sprang from the fears 
and alarms that rose out of the religious wars and the pall 
of dread that descended on England through the threats of 
Spanish conquest. All of these circumstances are not utterly 
unlike those of the present time which discovers a great 
‘The Selected Poetry of Robinson Jeffers, Random House, N. Y., 1938. The Complete 


Greek Drama, 2 vols., Random House, N. Y., 1938. 
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part of the world in a new rule of violence, sad commentary 
on what now seem to have been the futile sacrifices of the 
world’s greatest war. Reprisal calls for reprisal, war lays 
the basis for future war and over this present world spreads 
sickening dread. In such a case the lines of T. A. Collins 
bear new significance: 


But should Fear pass on some wild panic night, 
What if I saw in the calm, certain dawn 
My hope had fled the light? 


As the literati of other times have sought the solution 
of the problem so we find ours endeavoring to meet the 
questionings of the present age and it may not be altogether 
unprofitable to reconsider the springs and issues of ancient 
tragic writing and to make some comparisons with modern 
literature. 


I 
The Nature of Tragedy 

We should perhaps turn our attention first to the psy- 
chological and philosophical bases of tragedy. 

Here let it be noted that there is no tragedy in the ani- 
mal world, except such as arises out of our own human 
reflection. The processes of nature move smoothly if relent- 
lessly but creatures incapable of reflection upon their own 
thought processes catch no glimpses of tragic moods. With 
man it is different. We can entertain prognosticating fear. 
The possession of those very faculties we call divine and 
which lift us above the level of the beasts is the source of 
our suffering and discontent, and sin which can make us 
lower than the beast. On the one side linked with beasts we 
feel the claims of physical necessity which a behavioristic 
psychology has advanced as mandatory. On the side of our 
higher capacities there is an inner assurance of freedom. 
We know that our wills are our own. The conflict between 
freedom and necessity provides the first root of tragedy. 
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Seen closely, it is less a conflict in external nature than a 
conflict within man himself. 

The second root of tragedy lies in the paradoxical nature 
of spiritual achievement. We live in a mood of thought 
which is impatient of paradoxes. We have been stumbling 
blindly ahead in the expectation that the analytical and 
mathematical methods of science adapted to the investiga- 
tion of facts that could be measured end weighed would 
solve all problems including the social and the spiritual. 
Having run that gamut to the end physical science at last 
stands dumbfounded before its own lately discovered para- 
dox—the atom—which is now seen as neither mass nor 
extension nor weight but an act, an event in a space-time 
continuum. The advance of the doctrines of relativity, of 
the principle of uncertainty, of the quantum theory, the 
measurable abrogation of the second law of thermo- 
dynamics, of continuous energy, of absolute space and time 
—these have removed the scientific gods in which we have 
long trusted just at the moment of overwhelming doubt in 
any gods. This situation has aggravated the modern sense 
of tragedy. 

For a comparison of ancient with modern tragic drama 
let us consider the trilogy of Aeschylus known as the Orestia 
comprised of the Agamemnon, the Choephori, and the 
Eumenides, as representing Greek tragedy, and our own 
Robinson Jeffers once a student here, in his The Tower 
Beyond Tragedy.’ It may seem a bit daring to compare 
Aeschylus with Jeffers, since a prophet is without honor in 
his own generation, nevertheless it is the writer’s opinion 
that the American comes off with a fair degree of credit. 
Not only so, but we believe that Jeffers offers the truer 
psychology of human emotions and the profounder solution. 
The comparison suggests itself because in these two we 


2 Work cited. 
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have the ancient and the modern treatments of the same 


tragedy. 
II 
The Ancient Treatment of Tragedy 

You will readily recall the story, somewhat sordid, but 
not more so than the newspaper you read this or any morn- 
ing. Perhaps you skipped the story, perhaps you didn’t. 
Perhaps you keep your eyes averted from common tragedy 
and decide to have a mind only to the doings of the best 
people, like the Boston spinster who at the supper table 
said: “Sister, do look and see who nice has died in The 
Transcript today.” Much that happens is not easy reading 
and fosters cynicism. 

The tragic plot is based on the forerunning events in 
which Atreus and Thyestes, sons of Pelops, become enemies. 
Thyestes wrongs the wife of Atreus; Atreus slays Thyestes’ 
children in revenge and serves them to Thyestes at a ban- 
quet. Such is the inheritance of horror of Menelaus and 
Agamemnon, sons of Atreus. The curse upon the house of 
Atreus seems somnolent until Helen deserts her husband 
Menelaus to go with Paris to Troy. Menelaus then calls on 
his brother Agamemnon, the mightiest king of Greece, to 
to avenge his wrong. A great force is raised for the siege 
of Troy, but the expedition is held up by the anger of 
Artemis who sends contrary winds. Menelaus is advised by 
the priest that only the sacrifice of the king’s daughter 
Iphegenia can appease the elements. After this the Greeks 
in ten years of war overthrow Troy and the tragedy opens 
with the return of Agamemnon to Mycenae. In the mean- 
time Clytemnestra, his wife, enraged at the sacrifice of 
their daughter Iphegenia receives as a paramour and joint 
ruler Aegisthus, son of Thyestes, who plots with her the 
avenging murder of Agamemnon. These two in turn are 
slain by Orestes son of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, 
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urged to the deed by his sister Electra. Cassandra, the 
captive maid, daughter of Priam, deposed king of Troy, 
alternates with the chorus in commenting on the kaleido- 
scopic situations of the drama. 

This in brief is the story that chiefly engaged the specu- 
lations of Greek tragedy and is likewise the background of 
events for Jeffers’ Tower Beyond Tragedy. 

Aeschylus’ Agamemnon opens with the Chorus bewail- 
ing the uselessness and futility of war: 


familiar was each face and dear as life, 
That went unto the war, 

But thither, whence a warrior went of old 
Doth nought return— 

Only a spear and sword, and ashes in an urn! 


War’s money changer giving dust for gold, 
Sends back to hearts that held them dear, 
Scant ash of warriors, wept with many a tear, 
Light to the hand but heavy to the soul. 


Slain for a woman’s sin, a false wife’s shame." 
Such is the introduction to problems connected with the 


law of blood-feud, the contradiction between justice and 
mercy, heredity, the sanctity of marriage, the nature of sin, 
through Erinys and Eumenides, the healthful effect of a 
tormenting conscience which turns out to be an ultimate 
good. Over all broods a fear of impiety toward the gods and 
the problem of atonement for sin. 

The Herald of the Returning Greeks at the gates of 
Mycenae voices the depth of his cynicism in the expression: 


Not death itself can fright me now. (185) 
The Chorus suggests that the whole train of suffering 


results from 


Some past impiety, some grey old crime. (192) 
The Agamemnon closes with the murder of the King by 


his faithless queen Clytemnestra and her boastful procla- 
mation of rule with her paramour Aegisthus. 


2 Morshead’s tr. in Oates and O’Neill The Complete Greek Drama, Vol. I, p. 181-2. 
Random House, New York. 
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The Choephori introduces Electra and Orestes upon 
whom falls the duty of avenging their father Agamemnon’s 
death upon Clytemnestra, their mother and her lover. The 
Eumenides discloses Orestes driven by the Furies seeking 
solace for the crime of matricide and finding it at last in the 
temple of Apollo by meeting the requirements of formal 
religion. 

A few outstanding facts seem clear to Aeschylus. First 
of all, there must be more piety, less irreverence; second, it is 
obvious that justice must be tempered with mercy; third, 
the dreadful Erinys who drive Orestes mad for his crime 
appear at last as Eumenides, friendly spirits, that move 
him to reconciliation with the Gods. The dramatist strikes 
a high note in the expression: 

Sin is silent death (303) 
but seems to the modern age not only mechanical but both 
biologically and morally wrong by letting Apollo forgive the 
crime on the wooden basis that after all the child inherits 
only through the father. On this basis it is taken as not so 
bad to have killed one’s mother. 

The horror of Greek tragedy is accentuated by the belief 
in fate which is ever in conflict with freedom. Unnatural 
crimes are accounted for only by assuming some frenzy of 
the gods that falls on the unsuspecting individual com- 
pelling him in madness to an unwilling fulfillment of their 
inexorable demands. It was this thought of Fate as some 
primal curse which for them created the problem and like- 
wise prevented its solution. 

III 
Modern Tragedy 

Let us turn now from the ancient to the modern treat- 
ment of the same set of circumstances. We shall confine 
ourselves here to Robinson Jeffers’ Tower Beyond Tragedy, 
not because there are no other illustrations but because he 
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is contemporary and treats from the modern standpoint the 
identical set of circumstances. 


If the ancient had an inexorable Fate ruling in his ex- 
pression of tragedy the modern world has that which is 


even more unyielding, the gift of science, inexorable natural 
law. 


The whole relentless flood of contemporary cynicism 


seems poured out upon us in the speech of Cassandra in The 
Tower Beyond Tragedy. 

Clytemnestra believed like political and social dictators 
of today that the great stone blocks of her palace and the 
symbols of her power were “Safe rootage for monstrous 
deeds” (111), but Cassandra having the gift of prophecy 
sees more clearly that there is no place of security from evil 
deeds: 


If anywhere in the world 

Were a tower with foundations, or a treasure- 
chamber 

With a firm vault, or a walled fortress 

That stood on the years, not staggering, not moving 

As the mortar were mixed with wine for water 

And poppy for lime: they reel, they are all 
drunkards, 

The piled strengths of the world: no pyramid 

In bitter Egypt in the desert 

But skips at moonrise; no mountain 

Over the Black Sea in awful Caucasus 

But whirls like a young kid, like a bud of the herd, 

Under the hundredth star: I am sick after 
steadfastness. (111) 

Because 


The vapor 

Of their breath seemed stone and has stood and 
you dream it is established? These also are a 
foam on the stream 

Of the falling of the world. (111-12) 

What does it matter that I have seen Macedon 

Roll all the Greek cities into one billow and strand 
in Asia 

The anthers and bracts of the flower of the world? 
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That I have seen Egypt and Nineveh 

Crumble, and a Latian village 

Plant the earth with javelins? It made laws for all 
men, it dissolved like a cloud. (113) 


Cassandra reaches the height of her cynicism as well as that 
of Jeffers himself when she declares it is humanity in her 
that is the festering wound: 
I pray you lead my substance 
Speedily into another shape, make me grass, Death, 
make me stone, 
Make me air to wander free between the stars and 
the peaks; but cut humanity 
Out of my being, that is the wound that festers in 
me. (115) 
The Queen testifies to the weakening effects of sin: 
This comes of living softly, I had a lion’s strength 
Once. (122) 
and the futility of the evil course: 
I have dared too much: never dare anything, 


Electra, the ache is afterward, 
At the hour it hurts nothing. (122) 


I have labored violently all the days of my life for 
nothing — nothing — worse than anything — 
this death 

vues thing I wished. See how they make fools 
of us. 

Amusement for them, to watch us labor after the 
thing that will tear us in pieces. (123) 


The climax of the Drama comes when Orestes driven to 
killing his mother for her unavenged crime against his 
father by the unrelenting insistence of Electra flees to the 
forest. In the grey morning he returns to the palace to face 
Electra with the assertion: 

The cape’s rounded. I have not shipwrecked (181) 

But Electra is of another mood. She offers him the 
kingship of Mycenae under either the alternative of her 
own suicide or the seductive one of a joint though incestuous 
rule, thinking she has learned strength. He refuses both 
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alternatives and offers his kingdom for a ship that will take 
him to the ends of the earth. Electra, amazed at his refusal, 
exclaims: 


Suddenly since yesterday 
You have shot up over me and left me. (134) 


Orestes warns that we must discipline our dreams: 


We have to be tough against them, 
Our dreams and visions, or they true themselves 
into flesh. (1385) 


Electra declares if she only had Agamemnon’s strength: 


We'd live happily sister and lord it in Mycenae— 
be a king like the others—royalty and incest 
Run both in the stream of the blood. (136) 
T’ll run my chances 
On the bitter mercies of to-morrow. 


Orestes asserts: 
Bitter they would be. No. (137) 
Electra demands: 


What madness 
Met you in the night and sticks to you? (187) 
to which Orestes replies: 


I left the madness of the 
house, to-night in the dark, with you it walks yet. 
(137) 


; ; ; the gate’s open, 

the gray boils over the mountain, I have greater 
Kindred than dwell under a roof. Didn’t I say this 

would be dark to you? I have cut the meshes 
And fly like a freed falcon. To-night, lying on the 

hillside, sick with those visions, I remembered 
The knife in the stalk of my humanity; I drew and 

it broke; 


She turned and entered the ancient house. Orestes 
walked in the clear dawn; men say that a 
serpent 

Killed him in high Arcadia. But young or old, few 
years or many, signified less than nothing 

To him who had climbed the tower beyond time, 
consciously, and cast humanity, entered the 
earlier fountain. 
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Conclusion 


Some conclusions and comparisons may now be drawn 
between these modern and those ancient treatments of the 
tragic. The ancient drama drew its power from belief in 
the essential nobility of man. Fate was physically over- 
powering, the gods were mighty, but the spirit of man could 
not be subdued. In his possession of an unconquerable soul 
that is of freedom from ultimate dictation by the forces of 
nature, human or superhuman, lay man’s claim for divinity. 
But Greek tragedy was written in a day when there was 
belief both in the gods and in the divinity of man, or at 
least before that reaction of religious skepticism which 
made the concept alien to the people. 

The scientific movement now past its zenith has sup- 
planted the notion of fate, in the dictation of the gods with 
a more dreadful one of natural law. More dreadful it is 
because in it man becomes the helpless victim of circum- 
stance. Without free-will and driven by a nature conceived 
as brute and unintelligent he is considered a mere pawn in 
the movement of natural events, no more important than 
the foam that for a moment flecks the surface of the dark 
running river. This is the woefulness of our modern 
tragedy and Jeffers does not escape it. He contrasts the 
nobility and purity of nature with contemptibility in man. 
He does not see that it is the nobility of man himself that 
endows a characterless nature with his own moral and 
spiritual aspirations. 

Because of his naturalistic tendencies Jeffers tries to 
carry through on this modern concept. Cassandra’s pessi- 
mism is over the fact that she is human. She would prefer 
to be stone or tree. It is her humanity that festers in her. 
Orestes finds his solution not at the feet of Apollo but'in the 
forest. The solution reminds us of Goethe’s device of send- 
ing Faust to nature for the healing of his sin. But the device 
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is insufficient in both cases. Goethe rests his case there, 
never rising to the real solution: Jeffers avails himself of 
the Christian solution. The employment of this solution 
holds him true to the tragic spirit. Orestes resolves all con- 
tradictions, steps out from under the curse by repentance 
for his sins, by turning his back on temptation, by refusing 
to share in even the remotest profits of that sin. At that 
moment he rises into a whole new world of freedom and 
light and can exclaim: 


The cape’s rounded. I have not shipwrecked (131) 
Electra feels the gulf that has suddenly widened be- 


tween them 


Suddenly since yesterday 
You have shot up over me and left me (134) 


Unrepentant she cannot understand him and tries un- 
successfully to seduce him, being willing to run her chances 
“On the bitter mercies of tomorrow” (137) and caustically 


demanding: What madness 


Met you in the night and sticks to you? 
to which he replies: 


I left the madness of the 
house, to-night in the dark, with you it walks yet. 


Thus Jeffers conforms to the demands of tragedy, for 
the victory of Orestes is not one that nature has supplied, 
though it has assisted. The victory consists in Orestes’ con- 
quest of his own spirit. 

So far we have not mentioned the other element in tragic 
drama—the presence of paradox. This paradox is the co- 
existence of physical suffering with spiritual triumph, that 
strange element that made Prometheus rejoice over the 
vulture and all the punishments of Zeus: the spirit which 
led the Christian martyrs to sing in the flames. Orestes out 
of his suffering not only forges his own freedom but builds 
the tower beyond tragedy. Evil fate has no more power over 
him, because 
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He had climbed the tower beyond time, consciously, 
and cast humanity (140) 


The Tower Beyond Tragedy does not however offer a 
detailed answer to the question of the ending of wrong. For 
this we must needs go to a later poem of Jeffers entitled 
Going to Horse Flats.’ Here he meets an old prospector 
eager for a scrap of newspaper to catch the news, but is 
oppressed by stories of crime, bombing of civilians, by 
nations at war, murder of hostages, the deeds of men who 


were proud and oppressed the poor and are 
punished for it; but those that punish them are 
full of envy and hatred 

And are punished for it; and again the others; and 

again the others. It is so forever, there is no 
way out. 

Only the crimes and cruelties grow worse perhaps. 
I said, ““You are too hopeless. There are ways 
out.” 

He licked his empty gums with his tongue, wiped 
his mouth and said 

“What ways?” I said “The Christian way: for- 
giveness, to forgive your enemies, 

Give good for evil.”’ The old man threw down the 
ae and said ‘‘How long ago did Christ live? 

Have the people in Spain never heard about him? 
Or have the Russians, 

Or Germans? Do you think I’m a fool?” “Well,” 

I said to try him, “there’s another way: extermi- 
nation. 

If the winning side will totally destroy its enemies, 
lives and thoughts, liquidate them, firing- 


squads 
For the people and fire for the books and records; 
_ the feud will then be 
Finished forever.” He said justly, “You're the 


fool,” 


fae. Why 
do we invite the world’s rancors and agonies 


* Work cited, p.582. 
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Into our minds though walking in a wilderness? 


Man’s world is a tragic music and is not 
played for man’s happiness, 

Its discords are not resolved but by other discords. 

But for each man 

There is real solution, let him turn from himself 
and man to love God. He is out of the trap then. 
He will remain 

Part of the music, but will hear it as the player 
hears it. 

He will be superior to death and fortune, unmoved 
pees or failure. Pity can make him weep 
still, 

Or pain convulse him, but not to the center, and he 
can conquer them.... But how could I impart 
this knowledge 

To that old man? 

Or indeed to anyone? I know that all men 
instinctively rebel against it. But yet 

They will come to it at last. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF AN EVOLUTIONIST 
By LouIs J. HOPKINS 


OR the purpose of getting a clearer idea of what the 

philosophy of an evolutionist should be, I shall first 
call your attention to what I think is a mistaken method of 
interpreting philosophy that has had considerable influence 
in the past, and is still considered a valuable method by 
many philosophers. I presume this particular method owes 
its origin to the natural inclination of man to find a way of 
reconciling the conflicting elements in his world of experi- 
ence by introducing a larger unity, intuitively conceived, 
for this express purpose. This inclination has manifested 
itself in many ways, but I shall call your attention to only 
one of them. This one, however, has had a bad influence 
upon the whole history of philosophy. 

As the Greek mind emerged from the age of myth, it 
successively ascribed to water, air and fire the primary and 
enduring qualities of an all inclusive whole from which all 
that exists was supposed to have been derived. This was 
soon followed by a more abstract concept of a primary form 
of matter which was dateless; “eternal and unaging.”’ Then 
a little later came the atomists with Democritus, who at- 
tributed the origin of the world and everything that is in it 
to the accidental combination of unnumbered and unseen 
atoms which were forever falling in an infinite space. These 
atoms were impenetrable, indestructible and unchangeable. 
They had all the required attributes that were necessary to 
make them capable of forming the solid bodies which were 
supposed to be a matter of common observation. 

Referring to the passage of this thought from Democri- 
tus to Galileo, Theodore Gomperz says that 


Across the twenty-two centuries that stretched 
between these giants of thought Democritus and 
Galilei were both fully aware that the so-called 
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secondary qualities of things were more than mere 
arbitrary assumptions, conventional opinions or 
appellations.’ 


Whatever these two great geniuses may have thought about 
these material particles, those who came after Galileo were 
disposed to ignore the fact that matter had both primary 
and secondary qualities. The French philosophers endowed 
the concept of matter with a reality that makes us wonder 
at their credulity; and Laplace claimed that matter and 
motion were all he needed to construct his universe. Owing 
largely to the influence of French philosophy, and this 
assumption of Laplace, nineteenth century physics was 
unable to free itself from the deadening influence of this 
belief during the larger part of the century. 

It was also unfortunate that Herbert Spencer, who was 
the first to undertake to formulate a philosophy of evolu- 
tion, should have undertaken that task at the time that this 
belief was most widely accepted. It was probably due to 
this fact that the “Synthetic Philosophy” was founded upon 
the “redistribution of matter and motion” instead of the 
scientific concept of evolution. 

As a matter of fairness to Mr. Spencer it should be 
stated that he was the first to conceive of evolution as a 
universal process, and IJ think it should also be mentioned 
that when he first thought of formulating a philosophy of 
evolution there was no well defined or clear concept of that 
process. Earlier in the century there had been some scien- 
tific investigation of the problem by Lamarck and others, 
but it was so mixed with speculation that it did not appeal 
to the scientific world. This fact, however, did not prevent 
Mr. Spencer from accepting the Lamarckian interpretation 
and making it a part of his wider and more general mechan- 
istic theory. 

We are indebted to Charles Darwin for our present 


1 Greek Thinkers, Vvolelapaszis 
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scientific concept of the process of evolution. Mr. Darwin 
knew of all the earlier efforts to formulate a theory of evo- 
lution. His grandfather, Erasmus Darwin, had been one of 
the chief investigators and theorizers upon the subject. But 
all these theories were so predominantly speculative that 
Darwin’s cautious, scientific mind failed to find anything 
convincing in them. This, however, does not mean that he 
did not realize that there was a problem to be investigated. 


In these circumstances Mr. Darwin found it desirable 
to investigate the whole problem in a thoroughly scientific 
manner. Having first arrived at the conclusion “that sci- 
ence consists in grouping facts so that general conclusions 
or laws may be drawn from them,” he proceeded over a 
period of more than twenty-five years to collect facts relat- 
ing to the forms and activities of living organisms. In this 
way he brought together the greatest number of facts 
relating to life that had ever been gathered by any one 
individual. He then proceeded to group these facts so he 
could ascertain what general conclusions or laws could be 
drawn from them. It was then that he realized that the 
term “species” did not really refer to absolute divisions in 
the organic world, but was rather a term “arbitrarily 
given, for the sake of convenience.”* With the disappear- 
ance of the arbitrary divisions that had previously sepa- 
rated the various organic forms he was obliged to form the 
concept of life as a continuous process, a process that had 
had no absolute break in it from the beginning. 


This, however, did not solve the problem of evolution. It 
only brought it out more clearly. The problem still remained 
as to how the various forms of life had happened to make 
their appearance. At this point he again turned to the facts 
he had collected and they showed that many living forms 


* Life and Letters, p. 48. 
° Origin of Species, p. 50. 
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have a tendency to vary, but unfortunately the variations 
were not all progressive or in the direction of greater com- 
plexity of organization. This difficulty was only surmounted 
when it occurred to him that organic forms multiplied much 
more rapidly than the means of subsistence. Hence it must 
follow that those forms more poorly equipped for the in- 
evitable struggle would be eliminated and those better 
equipped would survive. 

Now I am not particularly concerned with the exact 
work each of these factors does in the process of evolution. 
That is a problem for the biologist. What I am concerned 
with now is the main conclusion of Darwin that life, as we 
know it and as we experience it, is a continuous process; 
that man has been evolved from very simple forms of life 
that were formerly much more limited in their activities 
than he is, and that this conclusion is as well established 
today as any scientific conclusion can be. 

There may be sufficient doubt as to the correctness of 
the last statement to justify a little consideration of why the 
statement is made so positively. As a matter of fact, the 
scientific concept of evolution has the same background of 
fact and evidence that characterizes all of modern science. 


Science is not just a collection of laws, a cata- 
logue of unrelated facts. It is a creation of the 
human mind, with its freely invented ideas and 
concepts. Physical theories try to form a picture 
of reality and to establish its connection with the 
wide world of sense impressions. Thus the only 
justification for our mental structures is whether 
and in what way our theories form such a link.’ 


Now if our knowledge of that which is additional to the 
self can be arrived at only in this way, then I think it fol- 
lows that the inferences we make about the life that appears 
to exist, and is additional to the self, are more likely to be 
true than most any other inference we can make, for they 


4 The Evolution of Physics, by Einstein and Infeld, p. 310. 
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refer to the same category as the self and therefore are on a 
more secure foundation than an inference about something 
belonging to a different category and which would involve 
a difficult process of conceptual construction. 

When we take the facts that Mr. Darwin and others 
have gathered indicating that all life had its origin in the 
distant past, and that some of it was much simpler in char- 
acter then than now, we are accepting a conclusion that is 
based upon inferences about something that we assume to be 
of the same nature as the self which we know directly. This is 
why I feel that the conclusion that there has been an evolu- 
tion of life is a well established scientific concept and that 
it is on as secure a foundation as any scientific concept can 
be. 

I might add that there is another way in which this con- 
cept appears to be verified and that is by the complete 
agreement among those competent to judge that the conclu- 
sion is true. This inter-subjective agreement is one of the 
best tests we have for all scientific conclusions and at the 
same time practically the only test we have for common 
sense knowledge of all kinds. 

If we assume that this Darwinistic concept of evolution 
is a valid concept, then what is its particular philosophical 
significance? One of the things that is first suggestedisthatit 
changes completely all our old ideas about the living process. 
Instead of the old idea that life moves along in well defined 
grooves, we now have to think of life as a process of change 
in which various individuals are moving away from the 
restrictions and limitations that previously hampered and 
circumscribed their activities toward increasing degrees of 
freedom. To see how true this is we need only to compare 
the activities of the individuals in the earlier stages of the 
process with those of the individuals in the later and more 
advanced stages of the process. Compare the restrictions 
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and limitations that are characteristic of the life of the 
amoeba with those that are characteristic of the life of an 
average human being. 

It is this increasing freedom that makes life significant. 
It is the one thing that gives us the idea of character and 
direction in the evolutionary process. Without it life would 
be merely continuous repetition and continuous repetition 
is absolutely meaningless. 

This increasing freedom which is a characteristic of all 
developing life tends to disprove the unwarranted assump- 
tions that have been made to support the mechanistic and 
deterministic theories of life and which have had such a 
potent influence upon philosophy. It also indicates that 
there is a direction to the process; and this direction is not, 
as Mr. Spencer believed, a mere incident in a larger and 
more comprehensive rhythm. On the contrary it appears to 
be a one-way process. If we agree that the more highly 
developed forms of life are better and more to be desired 
than the lower, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
process has a direction. On the old theory that the different 
species were specially created, that they were, so to speak, 
cast in separate molds and were forever destined to remain 
within those limits, made it impossible to believe that there 
was any real direction to the process. In the evolutionary 
hypothesis these artificial restrictions are removed and life 
appears to have almost unlimited possibilities before it. But 
this raises the question as to how life can be free and at the 
same time be moving in a specific direction. 

This apparent contradiction arises from the fact that so 
many of the believers in evolution have assumed that the 
process is inevitable, and that life itself has no control over 
its own destiny. This point is illustrated by the statement 
of Huxley, 


That the whole world, living and not living, is 
the result of the mutual interaction, according to 
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definite laws, of the forces possessed by the mole- 
cules of which the primitive nebulosity of the 
universe was composed, and that a sufficient in- 
telligence, could from a knowledge of the molecules 
of that vapor, have predicted, say a state of the 
Fauna of Britain in 1869, with as much certainty 
as one can say what will happen to the vapor of the 
breath on cold winter’s day.’ 


At about this same time Spencer said that, 


From the earliest traceable cosmical changes 
down to the latest results of civilization, we shall 
find that the transformation of the homogeneous 
into the heterogeneous, is that in which Progress 
essentially consists.” 


Thus we see that both Spencer and Huxley were follow- 
ing an old tradition when they thought of that original 
homogeneous nebulosity, not as a construction of the human 
mind but rather as something actual and real that existed 
in its own right. But in doing so they did exactly what 
Hinstein refers to when he says that, 


Man tries to make in the fashion that suits him 
best a simplified and intelligible picture of the 
world; he then tries to some extent to substitute 
this cosmos of his for the world of experience, and 
thus to overcome it.’ 


As the concept of increasing freedom is the most im- 
portant characteristic of evolving life, and as it is so vital, 
I shall call your attention to another effort that has been 
made to prove that life is only an incident in a larger and 
more comprehensive process. In the development of the 
Synthetic Philosophy, Mr. Spencer assumed that all reflex 
actions were originally mechanical. He then tried to show 
that when reflex actions come in rapid succession, they pro- 
duce a pressure in the neural centers that causes the reflex 
to change in character and become conscious. Karly in the 
present century Pavlov began a scientific investigation of 


* Darwinia, p. 110. 
° Illustrations of Universal Progress, p.3. 
"The World As I See It, by Albert Einstein, p. 20. 
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the reflexes, and in a series of painstaking experiments he 
worked out his theory of the “conditioned reflex.” Then a 
large number of our American psychologists, and more 
especially Watson, concluded that consciousness itself was 
only an enlarged reflex, more complicated perhaps, but not 
categorically different from the simple reflexes that Spencer 
had dealt with. In this way the extreme form of “behavior- 
ism” that has had such an unfortunate influence upon 
American psychology came into existence. There was, how- 
ever, no justification for this interpretation of Pavlov. In 
confirmation of this statement I call your attention to 
Pavlov’s declaration that “Only one thing in life is of actual 
interest for us—our psychical experience.”* And also his 
declaration that ‘The results of animal experimentation 
are of such nature that they may at times help to explain 
the hidden processes of our inner world.”’’ While the Pavlov 
bogy is disposed of by Pavlov himself, the Spencerian 
assumption was disproved by Wundt over fifty years ago 
when he called the attention of the psychological world to 
the fact that we have daily examples of the conscious be- 
coming reflex but not a single example of the reflex ever 
having become conscious. 

If our conscious activities did not continually become 
reflex, it would be practically impossible for human organ- 
isms to live the complicated life that we live. If we had to 
be conscious throughout our adult lives of all the many 
simple actions that are performed consciously and with 
difficulty by us in our childhood, such as walking, there 
would be neither time nor the opportunity for the many 
complicated activities that are necessary in our civilization. 
Our daily activities are largely unconscious but nearly all 
of them were once conscious and our prolonged infancy is 
necessary in order that we may, through long practice and 


8 Lectures on Conditioned Reflexes, p. 80. 
® [bhid., p. 42. 
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acquired habit, learn to perform them proficiently and with 
little or no conscious effort. This proficiency has, however, 
been acquired in evolution by long continued effort and 
with some risk, for while we cannot dogmatize about the 
degree of consciousness that is expressed in the activities 
of the lower forms of organic life it seems highly probable 
that in some of those forms, such as the bee, the advantages 
of a continued conscious activity have been surrendered, to 
a large extent, for a very highly developed form of reflex 
activity. And it now seems quite probable that many species 
have gone so far in this direction that it may not be possible 
for them ever to return to a mode of life in which the con- 
scious and reflex activities are so favorably balanced that 
further progress is possible. 

This naturally leads to the conclusion that the great 
diversities in life were not predetermined at the beginning 
but were the result of fortunate and unfortunate decisions 
on the part of life itself. The freedom of life to decide and 
control its own activities that I have been insisting upon 
implies that life is a creative activity and that in the exer- 
cise of its freedom life may choose a course or direction 
that leads to an inferior mode of existence or it may choose 
one that leads to greater freedom and a higher form of life. 
On this theory the evolution of the human species was not 
inevitable nor was it the result of blind chance or accident, 
but rather the natural product of many wise and fortunate 
decisions that were made by life itself, in the past. 

Now this seems to me to be a reasonable interpretation 
of the Darwinian concept of evolution, for Darwin did not 
believe that evolution was the result of brute force or blind 
chance. Yet, at the same time, he could not believe that God 
personally attended to all the infinite details of creation.” 


If God does not attend to all the infinite details of crea- 


* Life and Letters, p. 105. 
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tion, then it is perfectly natural to infer that some of those 
details are taken care of in some other way; and this is just 
what we find when we think of evolution as the creative 
process in life. When we think of our own individual lives 
in retrospect, we realize that we are what we are largely by 
virtue of the good and bad decisions we ourselves have 
made. Our decisions appear to be limited by our heredity 
and environment but we must not forget that our heredity 
is what it is largely because our ancestors made certain 
decisions in the past. Had those decisions been different, 
our heredity also would have been different. Our environ- 
ment also has been materially changed by the free activities 
of our ancestors, for only a small part of our population 
could survive in an environment that had not been changed, 
either consciously or unconsciously, by the free actions of 
man in the past. This is as true of our psychical environ- 
ment as it is of our physical environment. As a matter of 
fact the most choice specimens of our species are more 
dependent upon the changed environment we have inherited 
than are those who are less fortunately endowed. Thus we 
see that the direction of the evolutionary process was en- 
tirely dependent upon the free decisions that were made by 
life in the past. And it follows, of course, that the future 
direction of that process will be determined by the free 
decisions that are made by us and by our descendants in the 
future. 

In his Philosophy of History, Hegel, after reviewing 
existing civilizations, both ancient and modern, concluded 
that “the history of the world is nothing but the develop- 
ment of the Idea of Freedom.” In a much larger and more 
comprehensive sense the scientific concept of evolution 
makes freedom and its development the most significant 
fact in life. We are what we are not because some absolute 
or unchanging reality has made it inevitable that we de- 
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velop in this or that particular way, or because God or some 
supreme power has decreed that we live and act exactly as 
we do. We are, in a sense never realized before, the creators 
of our own destiny. 

This, then, it seems to me, is the fundamental fact that 
a philosophy of evolution must be built upon. It is a fact 
that rests upon our human experience and is not in any way 
a conceptual construction which we have made to interpret 
that experience. 

Let me now refer to one or two ways in which such a 
philosophy will affect life. First, I shall call your attention 
to a more or less common misinterpretation of evolution in 
its relation to ethical theory. In the past ethical precepts 
were urged upon the basis of authority. They were either 
sanctioned and demanded by some supernatural power, or 
they were discovered by some unique individual whose word 
must not be questioned. This appears to be just the opposite 
of what a theory of ethics based upon evolution would 
imply. Due partly to this fact, but probably to the fact that 
many of the most valuable of the old ethical precepts were 
solemnly professed but rarely practiced, many of our young 
people who have grown up since the idea of evolution be- 
came common property, have been inclined to repudiate all 
our ancient and venerable moral precepts and to doubt if 
any form of morality other than that which seems con- 
venient for the individual at any particular moment has 
any justification or validity. In so far as this reaction on 
the part of the younger generation was due to the great 
divergence between the profession and practice of these 
moral precepts there is little to be said, for the existence of 
that situation carries with it its own indictment. But in so 
far as the reaction is due to the recognition of a relativity 
in our moral ideas which is implied in evolution there is 
much to be said. A more careful examination of the ethical 
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implications of the concept of evolution will show that any 
moral or ethical precept that is old must have had a survival 
value to have become old, and for that reason must be care- 
fully examined before it is denied; to learn, if possible, why 
it had this survival value. When this is done, we find that 
many of these old and supposedly irrelevant ethical precepts 
are in complete harmony with the direction the process of 
evolution is taking, and for that reason they now have a 
more fundamental claim upon our allegiance than ever 
before. In reality the recognition of the relativity of ethical 
principles, which becomes inevitable with the acceptance of 
evolution, does not have the effect of weakening in any way 
our moral responsibility. It may require us to surrender 
and abandon some useless and obsolete ideas, but the con- 
duct that is conducive to a fuller life and greater freedom 
is placed upon a more secure foundation than it has ever 
had in the past. 


The second example of a departure from the path a 
philosophy of evolution would suggest may be illustrated by 
two social theories that are unusually prominent at the 
present time. One is the theory that is referred to as 
“1Nialectical Materialism,” a theory that is supposed to have 
been originated by Karl Marx, in which he gives the ques- 
tionable dialectic of Hegel a materialistic interpretation. 
The other is the theory of the “Totalitarian State” which is 
supposed to be the practical application of the philosophy of 
Pareto. Both of these theories require the postulate of a 
metaphysical state to which the freedom of the individual 
must be subordinated. Both of these theories are also re- 
current manifestations, in a modified form, of that unfor- 
tunate disposition of man to invent a postulate and then 
insist that life must be made to conform to it. 


Let us now call your attention a little more precisely to 
the value of the scientific concept of evolution as a basis for 
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a philosophy of evolution. First we must get rid of the idea 
that science is necessarily measurement. No one will deny 
the value of that method in the physical sciences. But we 
must not forget that there are other sciences that are 
equally important which find that method of little or no 
value. When a paleontologist reconstructs the whole animal 
from a single bone, he is not so much dependent upon the 
method of measurement as he is upon a broad and extensive 
knowledge of morphology and an artistic sense of propor- 
tion. Then, too, we must remember that there is no mention 
of this method by Darwin in his definition of science, nor 
did he find it necessary to use this method in developing his 
concept of evolution. So, you see, it follows that this method 
is either not essential in all the sciences or else Darwin was 
not a scientist, and no one would be rash enough to make 
that claim. 

Before Darwin gave us our present concept of evolution 
the philosopher had to construct his theory of life from the 
study of but a small part of life in much the same way that 
the paleontologist constructs the whole animal from a single 
bone. There was this difference, however; the paleontologist 
has other animal forms with bones somewhat similar to the 
one he uses to reconstruct his animal, but this philosopher 
had no other form of life that he could use in constructing 
his theory of the whole process. The Darwinian concept has 
changed this situation and the philosopher now has a pano- 
ramic view of a large part of the living process. From this 
he can calculate, in a measure, both where and how life has 
made its mistakes in the past and this should be a guide for 
the future. But in doing this the philosopher does not find 
it necessary to use any form of logic that is in any way 
different from the logic used by Darwin. 

So much of this article has necessarily been of a negative 
character that it may be well to state very briefly in review 
just what a philosophy of evolution seems to imply. 
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We have first the scientific conclusion that in the early 
states of development there was but little difference between 
the living and what we, in our ignorance, have been in the 
habit of referring to as the not living. The essential differ- 
ence that we find in the organic, contrasted with the in- 
organic, is that it varies more rapidly. Some forms are 
either better endowed, or are making wiser choices which 
have enabled them to survive, while others, not so well en- 
dowed, fail to survive in the struggle for existence. In the 
earlier states only an insignificant number survive and an 
almost incredibly large number perish. This creates the 
impression that the process is largely destructive rather 
than constructive. But upon a closer study we find that the 
destructive character of the process is gradually diminish- 
ing and the constructive elements are assuming a greater 
prominence. In the animal world each individual has to 
depend largely upon his own power of defense to survive. 
But even here we find some evidence of the value to the 
species of cooperation. With the savage and barbarian, the 
value of cooperation becomes intensified, and in civilized 
man cooperation becomes much more important than con- 
flict. Thus we see that the free choices of life during untold 
ages has produced a form that can, if it chooses to use the 
intelligence it has inherited, make cooperation, rather than 
conflict, the basis for further and greater progress. But 
we must remember that the choice is ours. If we deliber- 
ately seek the easy way, rather than the way that seems so 
evident, we may retard the process or even reverse it tem- 
porarily. On the other hand, if we study the process care- 
fully and build our philosophy upon the secure foundation 
it offers, the future offers the greatest promise of an enlarg- 
ing freedom and a richer life. 


PERSONALISM AND THEOLOGY 
By ALBERT C. KNUDSON 


Y way of introduction a brief personal word may be 

permitted. The most important event in my college 
and university training was the introduction to the person- 
alistic philosophy that I received under Borden P. Bowne. 
Nothing comparable to it came to me as a student either in 
this country or abroad. Bowne clarified for me the funda- 
mental problems of philosophy, he grounded for me the 
higher faiths of mankind, and in other respects was the 
most stimulating mind I ever met. So profoundly did he 
influence my thinking that I early in life came to the con- 
clusion that the best service I probably could render the 
church as a teacher of religion would be to work out as 
clearly and convincingly as I could the theological implica- 
tions of the personalistic type of thought. And to this task, 
so far as other duties permitted, I have devoted a consider- 
able portion of my life. 

If theology be divided, as it customarily is, into three 
parts—apologetics, dogmatics, and ethics—I have covered 
the first part in two volumes called The Philosophy of Per- 
sonalism and The Validity of Religious Experience. The 
second part, dogmatics, is treated in two rather large books, 
entitled The Doctrine of God and The Doctrine of Redemp- 
tion. And at present I am at work on a volume to be called 
The Principles of Christian Ethics. With its completion the 
whole field of theology will have been covered from the per- 
sonalistic standpoint. What I here purpose is simply to 
present briefly some of the more important conclusions to 
which the above studies have led me. 

The word personalism has a broader and a narrower 
meaning. In both senses it stands opposed to materialism 


and positivism, and is also to be differentiated from such a 
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spiritual philosophy as Platonism or Neo-Platonism. The 
latter term, as commonly understood, designates a system 
of thought that conceives of ultimate reality as a spiritual 
essence or substance in which personality or personalities 
are somehow included but to which they are subordinate 
and from which they are derived. In other words, Platonism 
inclines toward pantheism. It puts substance and universal 
being first, and, in so far as it does, obviously runs counter 
to personalism with its characteristic emphasis on concrete 
and individual being and on activity or will as the ultimate 
ground of the world. But while personalism is thus to be 
sharply distinguished from the pantheistic tendency in 
Platonism, it does not in its broader form exclude realism 
as opposed to idealism. Many of the great personalities of 
Christian history have been common sense realists; and 
many personalists of our own day are such. The realistic- 
idealistic debate does not necessarily have a decisive bear- 
ing on one’s conception of ultimate reality. One may be a 
personalistic theist and yet be a naive realist in one’s view 
of the external world. Personalism in its broader form does 
not exclude a realistic cosmology. All it insists on is a 
personal world-ground or a personal creator of the world. 

It is the narrower and more thorough-going form of 
personalism that is idealistic. I have defined it elsewhere 
as “that form of idealism which gives equal recognition to 
both the pluralistic and monistic aspects of experience and 
which finds in the conscious unity, identity and free activity 
of personality the key to the nature of reality and the solu- 
tion of the ultimate problems of philosophy.” (The Philos- 
ophy of Personalism, p. 87.) This type of personalism is 
more closely articulated than the other, and in my opinion 
furnishes material for a profounder and more convincing 
apologetic. But from the practical religious point of view 
one type has no particular advantage over the other. In the 
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present article I shall consider the influence of both types on 
theology. 

The word “theology” has also a broader and a narrower 
meaning. In its broader sense it is about synonymous with 
philosophical theism or theistic philosophy. Personalism 
from this point of view might be called a theology. But such 
a use of the term is unnecessary and is likely to be mislead- 
ing. Theology has a narrower and well established usage 
that links it with vital religious faith in a way that is not 
true of philosophy. What theology aims to do is to expound 
and ground religious faith, and this in the western world 
means for most of us the Christian faith. We may, then, 
define theology as “the systematic exposition and rational 
justification of the intellectual content of religion’ and 
more particularly the Christian religion (The Doctrine of 
God, p. 19). There are some who would eliminate the idea 
of “rational justification” ; but, if strictly taken, this would 
reduce theology to blind faith and a merely historical expo- 
sition. Theology, in order to fulfil its function in the church, 
must be apologetic as well as expository. It has been such 
for the most part in the past; and it is in this historic and 
distinctive sense that the term is here used. 


In what may be called the philosophy of religion the pro- 
foundest change that has taken place in modern times has 
been that from Platonism to personalism. There are, it is 
true, personalistic elements in Platonism, but there are also 
elements of a contrary character. Two of these we have 
pointed out, metaphysical substantialism and metaphysical 
universalism. To them should be added a tendency toward 
intellectualism and a tendency toward dualism. These vari- 
ous tendencies have been gradually supplanted by the activ- 
ism of personalism, its individualism, its fundamental 
voluntarism, and its idealism. The process has been carried 
out with varying degrees of thoroughness, and in large part 
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has probably been half unconscious rather than deliberate 
and systematic. But under the influence of such great 
thinkers as Leibnitz, Berkeley, Kant and Lotze the change 
has gone steadily forward; and slowly but surely progres- 
sive theological thought has been adjusting itself to the 
change. 

Space will permit me to deal with only a few of the 
theological changes that have taken place or are taking 
place as a result of the newer personalistic philosophy. But 
these are all of fundamental and far reaching significance. 
One has to do with the epistemological basis of religious 
belief, another with its metaphysical basis, a third with the 
doctrine of the Trinity, a fourth with the nature of man, a 
fifth with the Person and Work of Christ, and a sixth with 
the nature of the church. 

1. The first of these represents a departure from Greek 
intellectualism. It rejects the older antithesis between 
knowledge and faith and insists that all knowledge rests 
ultimately on faith. In other words, it is voluntaristic. It 
affirms the practical basis of belief and the self-verifying 
power of faith. 

Demonstration, according to the personalistic epistem- 
ology, is impossible when it comes to the fundamental con- 
victions of mankind. This is as true in the field of science 
and philosophy as in that of morality, art and religion. 
Science begins by assuming that the world is intelligible and 
that we are able to understand it. Neither of these proposi- 
tions is demonstrable in the strict sense of the term, but 
they are necessary presuppositions of science; and hence we 
take them for granted as more or less self-evident truths. 
They seem to us to be implications of the theoretical reason ; 
and they are such in the sense that they are involved in our 
rational ideal and that we instinctively believe in the valid- 
ity of this ideal. The objective reality of the ideal is incap- 
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able of logical proof. The belief in it is psychologically rather 
than logically grounded. It is rooted in the spiritual nature 
of man. It has its source in a fundamental and ineradicable 
interest of the human mind. 

The same is also true of our moral, artistic and religious 
ideals. These ideals have their rootage in native capacities 
of the human spirit, in what may properly be called a priori 
principles of the human mind. They owe their origin, not to 
wishful thinking, but to a kind of spiritual necessity of our 
being, to what may be called spiritual or rational thinking. 
They have their ground, not in a “wish” philosophy, but in 
an “ought” philosophy. The sense of ought, however, which 
underlies all of these ideals, is in the nature of a faith. And 
sO we may say that the whole spiritual life of man rests 
ultimately on faith. 

That the moral and religious ideals have for the most 
part a fiducial basis, would probably be generally conceded. 
But the old intellectualistic prejudice still lingers in the case 
of the theoretical ideal. It is, however, weakening under the 
influence of personalistic and pragmatistic criticism. And 
one important result is that people are beginning to see that 
logically science has no real advantage over religion. Both 
rest ultimately on faith, and faith in one form is logically 
as permissible and tenable as in the other. Another result 
is the general relinquishment of the older attempts to 
demonstrate the divine existence. These attempts assumed 
that logical proof was more convincing than living faith, 
but in this they were mistaken. Proof follows, it does not 
create, faith. The ontological argument, for instance, was 
simply an attempt to give syllogistic form to an already 
existent and instinctive faith in the religious ideal. This 
faith is the basal thing. It stands in its own right, and when 
recognized in its true and independent nature gives to 
religion an impregnable position in human life. This in- 
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sight, which we owe chiefly to the personalistic strain in 
Kant and Schleiermacher, is perhaps the most significant 
contribution made to theological apologetics in modern 
times. 

2. Another contribution of personalism in this field, 
which I should put next in importance to the one just men- 
tioned, is metaphysical in character. It has to do with the 
nature of being, and is expressed in the saying that “per- 
sonality is the key to reality.” In a vague way this truth 
was implied in Platonism and in idealism in general, but not 
until the rise of personalism in the narrower sense of the 
term was it clearly and precisely formulated. Kant in his 
cumbersome style expressed the idea as follows: 

One may therefore say of the thinking I (the 
soul) , which represents itself as substance, simple, 
numerically identical in all time, and as the cor- 
relative of all existence, from which, in fact, all 
other existence must be concluded, that it does not 
know itself through the categories, but knows the 
categories only, and through them all objects, in 
the absolute unity of apperception, that is, through 
itself. (The Critique of Pure Reason, p. 324: Max 
Miiller’s translation). 

More simply and cogently Bowne put the matter by saying 
that the categories do not explain intelligence but are ex- 
plained by it. If we wish to know what the categories of unity, 
identity, and causality mean, we must seek the answer in our 
own experience of free intelligence. If we wish to understand 
how unity can be combined with plurality and identity with 
change, we must seek the solution, not in some unintelligible 
abstraction, but in our own conscious and free agency. We 
do many things and are constantly changing, yet are aware 
of ourselves as unitary beings and as identical with our past 
selves. How this is possible, we do not know. But it is a 
patent fact of our personal experience; and in this unique 
structure of our personal consciousness we have, if any- 


where, the key to reality. 
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Through this insight a new turn has in two respects 
been given to apologetics. For one thing, the personality of 
God has become more acceptable to modern thought and 
easier to justify. There is less necessity of harmonizing the 
idea of personality with that of the Absolute than there was 
a century or so ago. On the other hand, the Platonic argu- 
ment for the future life based on the supposed simplicity of 
the soul has been abandoned. The soul by virtue of its self- 
conscious unity, identity and causal agency has a greater 
claim to be regarded as metaphysically real than any other 
finite being with which we are acquainted. But it is not a 
simple self-existent substance. It is not possessed of natural 
immortality. Its existence after death is dependent wholly 
on the divine will and purpose. 


3. We now pass to the bearing of personalism on the 
special problems of Christian theology, and here we begin 
with the doctrine of the Trinity. This doctrine in its tradi- 
tional form was constructed against the background of 
Platonic realism. Its purpose was to avoid tritheism, on 
the one hand, and deistic unitarianism, on the other. And 
this it did by means of the realistic or Platonic idea of 
“essence.” It conceived the divine essence as a fundamental 
unitary substance which differentiates itself into three per- 
sonal modes of being and co-exists in and with them. In this 
way it provided for both a substantial unity and a personal 
triadity within the Godhead. But such a substantial unity, 
constituted by a common divine essence, is a conception that 
is out of harmony with modern personalistic individualism. 
It is a “fallacy of the universal.” Concrete personality, not 
unitary essence or substance, is the ultimate form under 
which we must think of reality . Hence the tendency in 
recent years has been to modify the doctrine of the Trinity 
in such a way as to make it consistent with the strict per- 
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sonal unity of God. What we emphasize today is not per- 
sonality in God but the personality of God. 

In accordance with this change of emphasis we think of 
the three “Persons” of the Trinity as essential modes of the 
Divine Being rather than as distinct individual beings 
within him. This is a revival of an ancient heresy, but with 
this important difference, that the three “manifestations” 
or “modes” of Deity are regarded as valid expressions of 
his essential nature. “Father,” “Son” and “Holy Spirit” 
express what God really is. His true nature is not hidden 
behind these manifestations, as the ancient modalists 
taught. He actually is what these terms suggest. He is the 
kind of being revealed to us in the divine fatherly care of 
men, in the sacrificial love of the Son, and in the sanctifying 
work of the Holy Spirit. In other words, the God of our 
Christian experience in all its variety and richness is the 
real God. This modified Sabellianism, as it may be called, 
retains virtually all the religious values of the traditional 
doctrine of the Trinity without coming into conflict with 
our modern personalistic metaphysics. 


4, Inthe history of the Christian doctrine of man there 
has been a deep cleavage between what is known as monerg- 
ism and synergism. The cleavage has been especially pro- 
nounced in Protestantism. The early Reformers were most 
of them strict monergists. They left little, if any, place for 
human freedom in the field of Christian experience. Man 
was regarded as a sinner, unable of himself to do any good 
thing. He was under the ban of original sin, in a state of 
“total depravity.” If there was anything good in him, it 
was attributed to the Divine Spirit. Faith was regarded as 
absolutely the gift of God and as bestowed by God upon 
those whom He chose to redeem without regard to any merit 
of their own. Predestination and enslavement to sin were 
thus the key terms in the early Protestant conception of 
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man’s nature and destiny. Freedom in the sense of the 
power of contrary choice was denied him. 


Against this pessimistic view of human nature voices of 
protest were early raised by Arminius and others but not 
until the eighteenth century did freedomism win for itself 
an established place in popular evangelical Christianity. 
Since then it has, along with the general personalistic move- 
ment, become more and more widely current. The older doc- 
trines of original sin and total depravity have been gradu- 
ally losing their vogue. It has come to be seen that sin is 
necessarily personal and individual. It has no meaning 
apart from guilt and guilt has no meaning apart from 
freedom. Subvolitional sin is a contradiction in terms. Man 
is not, originally, a sinful creature. He is non-moral, and 
his great task in life is to moralize his non-moral impulses. 
To do this is extremely difficult, so difficult that no one 
probably succeeds in the task without some moral lapse; 
and hence we speak of the universality of sin. Sin is uni- 
versal not because of any mysterious necessity inherent in 
human nature, not because of any mysterious inheritance 
from the past, but because of the obstacles that lie in the 
way of completely avoiding it, because “strait is the gate, 
and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life.” Beyond 
this obvious fact we need not go in our theory of the origin 
and universality of sin. Nor need we de-moralize both God 
and man by denying to man any part in his own redemption 
and affirming predestination to eternal life and death. 
There is a more excellent way. It consists in shaking our- 
selves free from the fallacies inherited from Platonic real- 
ism and in giving due recognition to the freedom and worth 
of men. In this direction theology has been moving during 
the past century or two under the influence of modern 
personalism. 


5. Closely related to the doctrine of the Trinity is the 
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doctrine of the Person and Work of Christ. The change that 
has taken place in the latter doctrine runs parallel to that 
which we have already noted in the case of the former. As 
personalism does not recognize a divine “essence” more 
fundamental than the divine personality, so it cannot recog- 
nize a divine and a human “nature” as constitutive of the 
personality of Christ. The “two-nature” doctrine, as it is 
called, originated under pre-personalistic modes of thought. 
It is now being outmoded and in its place there is arising 
what I call “the consciousness and dependence’ theory. 
According to it the “divinity” of Christ does not consist in 
his having within his being a divine “nature” or “sub- 
stance” but in his possession of a unique God-consciousness 
and in the fact of his unique dependence on God viewed as 
dynamically present within him. The “ego” of his being was 
human in the sense that it arose under temporal conditions; 
but God was in a unique way the ground of his being, and 
hence we have in his personality a perfect revelation of God. 


It is from this revelation point of view that we must also 
think of the death of Christ. The ransom, satisfaction, penal 
and governmental theories of the atonement were all im- 
personal or sub-personal in character. They represented 
God as a commercial Bargainer, a feudal Overlord, a heart- 
less Judge, and a political Ruler—all conceptions that fall 
short of full ethical personality. These traditional theories 
also operated with such abstractions as vicarious punish- 
ment, transferred merit, and imputed guilt—all of them 
ethically untenable. Merit and guilt are inseparable from 
the person to whom they belong, and only metaphorically 
can their transfer or imputation be used as descriptive or 
explanatory of the work of Christ. The efficacy of His death 
lay in its revelation of the sacrificial love of God. This is 
the personal or moral theory of the atonement—a theory 
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that during the past century has been gradually supplant- 
ing the various impersonal theories. 


6. The last instance, that I shall cite, of the theological 
influence of personalism has to do with ecclesiastical organi- 
zation. How shall we think of the church, its ministry and 
its sacraments? This question brings us face to face with 
the greatest obstacle to church union in Christianity as a 
whole. There are other questions on which the church is 
divided, that are theologically more important, but none 
that constitutes so serious a barrier to organic union. It 
is this question that keeps the Catholic and Protestant 
Churches apart and that seems destined to do so for a long 
time to come. The question is a complex one, but at bottom 
it is a question between a ‘“‘metaphysical” theory, on the one 
hand, and a “‘personal” or “‘symbolic” theory, on the other. 

The former attributes to the church organization itself 
an objective or metaphysical sanctity, which enables it 
through its priests and sacraments to be the mediator of 
the divine grace to the world. Stress is laid on this unique 
endowment of the church and on the mysterious value that, 
consequently, attaches to the administration of its rites. Re- 
demptive virtue inheres in the institution as such. Over 
against this view the “personal” or “symbolic” theory em- 
phasizes the instrumental character of the church, its edu- 
cational and inspirational function. What gives to the 
church its sanctity is the fact that it is the mediator of 
divine truth to the world. Its ministers are primarily 
preachers of the Word, and its sacraments are simply visi- 
ble expressions of the divine grace. The church in its 
essential nature is thus a spiritual or personal institution. 
Only on such a basis as this would it seem possible ever to 
effect a real union of the Christian churches. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CONCEPTION OF TIME 


By HERMAN HAUSHEER 


HE relation of the last three books of St. Augustine’s 

Confessions, which are mainly devoted to an exposi- 
tion of Genesis I, to the remainder of the work is not at first 
sight obvious. The link of connection, however, appears to be 
this: having described in Book Ten his religious and moral 
condition at the time of writing, the saint next proceeds to 
outline what might be called in modern phraseology, his 
theological position. To present his theological position in 
the form of an exposition of Genesis I was quite in accord- 
ance with the customs of the time. ‘The cosmological and 
allied anthropological problems were treated by the Fathers 
(of the fourth century) who formally used Genesis I-III as 
their text, with the whole apparatus of contemporary 
philosophy.’”* 

St. Augustine’s thoughts had doubtless been especially 
directed to the account of the creation by the fact that the 
Manicheans made it a special object of attack (De Gen ce. 
Manich.). There is thus a certain appropriateness in this 
conclusion to a work which is quite as much a history of the 
author’s mental as well as of his outward life. On the 
threshold of his exposition of Genesis I, however, he is met 
by the problem of time, and with the discussion of this 
problem Book Eleven is mainly occupied. It is an attempt to 
answer certain cavillers (Manicheans) who asked what 
God did before he created the heavens and the earth, and 
whence he willed at length to make them, whereas he did 
not make them before. The answer demanded on St. Augus- 
tine’s part an investigation of the nature of time. 

The world is the creation of the divine will (Contra 


1Harnack, A., History of Dogma, Vol. III, p. 247. 
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Felicem 2). The creative act of God implies neither succes- 
sion nor change of any sort (Conf. XI, 10). It is the exercise 
of the immutable divine energy, energy without beginning 
and without interruption (De Genesi ad litteram, lib. I, 
18:36). The divine decision to create has no resemblance 
to human decisions. God wills always the same. He 
never forms a new design, neither does he ever change the 
designs once formed. Because he made things by his un- 
changeable and eternal designs, nothing new can occur to 
God (De Civ. Dei XII, 14). The sole solution of the problem 
of the creative act of God consists in the immutability of 
God and the mutability of created things. These two 
notions are irreconcilable. The creative act and the will of 
God isa mystery. The mystery is that God’s will is immu- 
table and the immutable will created the details of mutable 
things. 

St. Augustine starts his discussion of the nature of time 
by a reference to the immutability and eternity of God. 
Eternity is the exclusive property of God. Eternity and 
time are for the Bishop of Hippo absolutely incompatible. 
Their differences are absolute (De Civ. Dei. XI, 6; XII, 15). 
Time implies movement, change, transition and succession. 
Kternity is all that time is not. It is the immutable, quies- 
cent present, the simultaneous unison of that which unfolds 
in time (Conf. XI, 7:9). Negatively it implies no change, no 
succession, no movement. Time and eternity are thus incom- 
mensurable. They are not of the same dimension. It is the 
spatial characteristic of time which renders it incompatible 
with the non-spatial characteristic of eternity. There is no 
comparison between an ever fixed eternity, semper stans 
aeternitatis, and a time that is never fixed. “In the eternal 
nothing is flitting but all is at once present, whereas no time 
is all at once present (Conf. XI, 11:13).” The divine or 
eternal life is for St. Augustine not an ascent to stil] higher 
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perfections. Neither is it a descent into a lower world. Itisa 
process without any external aims. Its process is self-concen- 
trated, circulating on its own horizontal level. World and 
history are sharply differentiated from eternity. What St. 
Augustine said about eternity and its relation to time is 
mainly traditional property. His ideas of eternity were of 
influence in the Middle Ages, but not in as great a measure 
as the Neoplatonic ideas of eternity. Whatever influence his 
views on eternity had it was largely in conjunction with the 
corresponding Neoplatonic ideas. 

St. Augustine shows acquaintance with each of the six 
Enneads of Plotinus. He quotes Plotinus by name five times, 
and speaks of him very highly in the early period of his 
career (Contra academicos 3:18; Epist. 118; De vera re- 
ligione 12; De Civ. Dei XII). Plotinus, read in a Latin 
translation, was the schoolmaster who brought St. Augus- 
tine to Christ. There is thus no surprise in the fact that the 
saint agrees in some respects with Plotinus. He expounds 
Plotinus’ doctrine of eternity in his own words in De Trin. 
XII, 14. When he discusses the incompatibility of eternity 
and time, St. Augustine agrees with Plotinus, when the 
latter says: 


We know it (eternity) as a Life changelessly 
motionless and ever holding the Universal content 
—time, space and phenomena—in actual pres- 
ence; not this now and now that other, but always 
all; not existing now in one mode and now in 
another, but a consummation without part or in- 
terval. All its content is in immediate concentra- 
tion as at one point; nothing in it ever knows 
development: all remains identical within itself, 
knowing nothing of change, for ever in a now 
since nothing of it has passed away or will come 
into being ; but what is now, that it is ever (Ennead 
TLR S)S 

St. Augustine censures those who ask the impertinent 
yuestion: What was God doing before He made heaven and 
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earth (Conf. XI, 10:12). He will not answer such men 
according to their folly, but will simply say that before God 
made the universe He made nothing (Conf. XI, 12:14). 
Furthermore, it is improper to ask such a question. Who- 
ever asks thus assumes that there were innumerable ages 
before creation. Such a view is erroneous. For if God is 
eternal, no time could exist before eternity. Being eternal, 
God created the universe simultaneously with time, and 
caused time and mutable things to have a beginning (De 
Civ. Dei XI, 6; XII, 14; Conf. XI, 8:10;Hnnead III, 7:12). 
Thus both time and universe had a temporal beginning. 
St. Augustine differs from Plotinus who held that the uni- 
verse had no temporal beginning and will have no temporal 
ending (Hnnead III, 7:6; V. 8:12). The universe was not 
created in time, but with time. St. Augustine insists on this 
in order to safeguard the immutability of God. The universe 
is not coeternal with God because it is mutable. Its mode of 
existence has nothing in common with the divine mode of 
existence. Time as the major characteristic of this mutable 
universe is like it a creature. Hence neither is time co- 
eternal with God. If there were no universe, no creatures, 
there would be no time at all (De Civ. Dei XII, 15). Hence 
if God created time and the universe simultaneously in the 
beginning, then there could be not time before it. The be- 
ginning of time and of the universe is a mystery, impene- 
trable to human conjectures because the eternal, immutable 
God created them. 


In his refutation of an eternal creation St. Augustine 
showed first, that infinitely long ages prior to creation cannot 
be conceived, because there are no spaces of time prior to 
time; second, that a creation of limited time is compatible 
with an eternal and immutable God. But he neither showed 
nor proved that it necessarily proceeds from the eternity of 
God. Neither did he refute the idea that a created infinite 
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time series was conceivable. In the De Civ. Dei XII, 15 ff. he 
merely designates the codrdination between the eternal plan 
of God and the temporalness of creation as a mystery. Origen 
assumed an infinite succession of cosmic times. St. Augustine 
rejects such an interpretation of the biblical documents. 
Time and eternity are so incommensurable that it is mean- 
ingless to ask whether the one or the other conception of time 
fitted divine eternity better. His protest against an infinite 
succession of cosmic time was prompted by his profound 
belief that such a view was at variance with the eternal 
significance of the individual soul. His whole philosophy is 
conditioned by the urge to bring out the infinite worth of the 
human soul. 

Moreover, the doctrine of an infinitely long cosmic time 
was historically connected with the theory of the eternal 
recurrence of the world, formulated first by Heracleitus, 
and expanded by Plato. The theory tried to account for the 
history of the world in terms of eternally recurrent cycles 
of time in which there was a constant renewal and repeti- 
tion of the order of nature (De Civ. Dei XII, 11, 13). St. 
Augustine rejected the whole constellation of ideas of this 
theory. He passionately opposed the notion of eternal recur- 
rence. The theory annihilated the prospect of the soul’s 
immortality, rendering its future blessedness and vision of 
God delusive. The theory is false by the testimony of re- 
ligious consciousness. It is hostile to faith and unfounded. 
It is insufferable, and if it were true, it would be better not 
to know it (De Civ. Dei XII, 18, 19, 20). St. Augustine was 
in this respect the literary leader of a whole epoch. What 
many of his fellow-religionists felt, he made explicit. 

The Bishop of Hippo believes with Plato that time is 
objective in the sense of having been created by God with 
the creation of the world (Timaeus 87 D). While Plato did 
not offer any explicit theory of time, his famous formula of 
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time as the moving image of eternity passed from Plotinus 
through St. Augustine to Boethius into the thought life of 
the Middle Ages. 

Whereas St. Augustine ascribes the origin of time to 
God, Plotinus ascribes its origin to the world soul (Hnnead 
III, 7:11). The novelty of the saint’s view of time in con- 
trast with Plotinus’ view consists in transferring the refer- 
ence of time from the world soul to the human mind. 
Plotinus already had intimated that time is equally within 
man’s soul as it is within the all-soul (cosmos) (Hnnead 
III, 7:3). But it was for the Bishop of Hippo to definitely 
indicate that empirical fact. 

St. Augustine’s analysis of the nature of time as given 
in Confessions eleven, chapters fourteen to thirty-one is the 
third large treatise on the problem which antiquity be- 
queathed. The two others were those of Aristotle, who first 
systematically treated the problem (Physics 4:10-14), and 
of Plotinus (Ennead III, 7:1-18). The saint, like Plotinus, is 
conscious of the basic difficulties of the problem. “‘Who can 
understand it, even by an effort of thought, sufficiently 
clearly to express himself concerning it?”” He sums up in an 
epigrammatic phrase what Plotinus takes a whole para- 
graph to say with much less clearness (Ennead III, 7:1): 
“What is time then? If nobody asks me, I know, but if I 
were desirous to explain it to one that should ask me, plainly 
I know not (Conf. XI, 14:17).” 

Following his inclination to subjectivity, St. Augustine 
asks himself how time represents itself to the mind. He 
examines the usual idea that time has three parts: present, 
past and future. But while investigating the nature of time 
he meets nothing but riddles. Nevertheless, so much is cer- 
tain, that if nothing were passing there would be no past; 
if nothing were to come, there would be no future; and if 
nothing would exist, there would be no present. But how 
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can one say that past and future are when the past is no 
more and the future is not yet. And if the present would be 
perpetually present, there would be no longer any time, but 
eternity. Time therefore is time because it tends to not- 
being (Conf. XI, 14:17). The saint’s thesis is point for 
point the exact opposite of Plotinus’ contention that time 
passes by way of futurity to being (Ennead III, 7:4). A 
logical analysis of the various conventional time intervals 
and phrases discovers that the present is an instant of time 
which cannot further be divided into smaller particles 
(Conf. XI, 15, 18,19). The time atom flies with such speed 
from the future to the past that it cannot be lengthened— 
extendatur. This time particle or present has no space. 
Thus the present, being the only real time, is diminishing 
to an inextended point. St. Augustine’s conception of time 
would from this angle be in the tradition of the mathemati- 
cal conception of nature. On the other hand, he presupposes 
without clearly stating it, that the present is only inex- 
tended if subjected to a logical analysis, that in reality it is 
still felt as duration. In general he admits that the present 
has no extension in abstraction. In reality it possesses some 
intervals. The individual durations dovetail, so to say, 
because they have diverse contents. The number of isolated 
intervals can be readily noted, and thus one is in possession 
of a remembered or an expected total durational present. 
This felt total duration is not a finished idea, but it acts as 
a schematic outline which can be filled out at random. 

St. Augustine next discusses the question whether past 
and future have real existence (Conf. XI, 17:22). How is 
it that out of an unreal future, out of not-being, the present 
emerges, and that the present in turn instantaneously sub- 
merges into the past, where it is annihilated? The solution 
is contained in the rhetorical question: 


Or have they [the past and future] a being 
also; but such as proceeds out of some unknown 
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secret, when out of the future, the present is 
made; and returns it into some secret again, when 
the past is made out of the present? (Conf. XI, 
idle 
In other words, God’s eternal present is this secrecy whence 


the particular temporal sequences—the future and the past 
—emerge in our consciousness. If the past has no real 
existence then all history would be false, and if the future 
has no real existence, religious prophecy would be an im- 
possibility. St. Augustine decides that both the past and 
the future have an objective existence in the sense that they 
are being discerned in the mind. But how? The memory 
images, based as they are on our senses, have left traces in 
our mind. But if the future cannot be foreseen by means of 
memory images, how is it predicted? The Bishop of Hippo 
explains prevision rationalistically as a perception from 
present things and signs. Just as we infer the future sun- 
rise from the daybreak by means of imagination, so we 
learn to know the future. Prophecy or prevision is simply 
a refined inference (Conf. XI, 18). 

St. Augustine is quite aware that one of the most intri- 
cate difficulties of the problem of time is the question of how 
time is measured. This phase of the problem raises more 
riddles than solutions. No one shows a keener appreciation 
of the contradictions involved in the purely objective view 
of time than the Bishop of Hippo. If time is nothing, if the 
past and the future have no real existence, how can one 
measure them? For in order to measure anything there 
must be something. No one can measure the non-existent. 
St. Augustine had been particularly disturbed by the fact 
that while no part of time is, we yet measure it. The solu- 
tion of the paradox he suggests is that the time is present 
in and measured by the mind. There are thus properly not 
three times—a past and future which are not, with an 
immediate present which is a mere point of transition be- 
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tween these two non-entities; but there is a present of 
things present, a present of things past, and a present of 
things future; the first in attention, the second in memory, 
and the third in expectation (Conf. XI, 20). Though past 
and future are non-existent as spatial objects, we still 
Seem to measure them in present comparison and regard. 
St. Augustine insists that we still seem to measure time 
even if the present is non-spatial. The only answer he can 
give to the one who asks him how he measures time is: “I 
know...” (Conf. XI, 21). In other words the question still 
remains what do we measure if time is not space? It may 
be a different kind of extension than raw physical space. 
St. Augustine identifies time with the introspectively 
felt flow of events. He cannot by merely defining time as 
subjective, mental, prove the non-existence of physical time 
that is measurably homogeneous and indefinitely divisible. 
While he denies objective physical time (Conf. XI, 23), he 
considers it quite natural to take the revolutions of the 
celestial bodies as a unit for the measurement of time. But 
this has nothing to do with the metaphysical question of 
time with which he is above all concerned. Then too, there 
is a scriptural reason for the rejection of the theory that 
the motions of the stars constitute time (Joshua X:12). 
Time went on in spite of the fact that the sun stood still. 
Time, the Bishop of Hippo thinks, depended in this case 
upon a certain peculiarity of Joshua’s mind. The real 
nature of time is a certain “distension” of the mind itself. 
Time is not a function of the bodies for him. It is something 
distinct from these (Conf. XI, 24, 26). The degrees of 
time are in the mind. Time is measured in the mind itself 
both as it has passed and as it passes. St. Augustine tries 
to demonstrate this by numerous, often apt, illustrations. 
But he refuses to heed the clamor of his mind that time has 
an objective physical existence (Conf. XI, 27). The saint is 
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firmly convinced that time is not objectively physically real. 
His theological views confirm him in this conviction. He 
felt as few have felt the perishableness of this world and 
life. Hence he depicts with unparalleled fervor the absolute 
contrast between the earthly and the eternal life. There 
reigns immutability, here restless change. Here human life 
distends itself in time, there it finds its concentration in 
God (Conf. XI, 29). No wonder the Bishop of Hippo failed 
to recognize the physical objectivity of time in the peri- 
odicity of biological phenomena. That the life of an organ- 
ism occupies a certain length of time, that the various 
processes going on within it occupy so many seconds, hours, 
or days, and that some organic processes are more rapid 
than others, are all factual evidences of objective physical 
time. 

Having shown the nature of time as a function of the 
human mind in its diverse aspects, St. Augustine is, as is 
customary with him, still not satisfied with his theoretical 
analysis and interpretation, for he repeatedly returns after 
ever fresh attempts at analysis of the nature of time, to 
the view that time is an objective or divinely created fact. 
The psychological or subjective, and the objective views of 
time are at strife in the mind of the saint. He does not find 
their reconciliation. His distinction is that he was the first 
who definitely presents the psychological view of time as 
existing in the present regard of a comparing consciousness. 
How this view is consistent with the recognition of an ob- 
jective temporal order of events St. Augustine does not show. 
How could he when his whole devotion was centered in the 
next world? When the world of time seemed to him for the 
most part a world of misery? 

At the close of his tortuous, many-faceted analysis of 
the nature of time St. Augustine returns once more to a 
comparison of God’s eternity with the restless mutability 
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of temporal life. The mind of God does not distend like the 
finite mind of man, neither is God ethically distracted like 
man. The Neoplatonie doctrine according to which the 
unrest of the cosmic soul, which generates time, is regarded 
as a declension from the serene immutability of the First 
Principle, constitutes in this instance the link which con- 
nects the idea of distention with the idea of time (Ennead 
III, 7:11). Reemphasizing once more the absolute differ- 
ence between time and eternity, he describes in a final 
attempt the utter uniqueness of the eternal God, by con- 
trasting him with a perfect mind fettered by time (Conf. 
XI, 81). God knows what he knows without variation, 
without distension, without modification of his nature. 
Only the temporal character of man’s mind renders human 
knowledge subject to continuous revision and modification. 

There are two unique peculiarities in the nature of time 
which in their contrast constitute an antinomy. They are: 
first, the self-finality of the present, and second, the irre- 
vocable irreversibility of its sequence. Only the experienced 
instant is given. In every instant a whole world perishes, 
and in every instant a whole world emerges out of nothing. 
Infinite past and infinite future do not exist. Moreover, be- 
cause the present condenses itself to an inextended point, it 
seems to dissolve all existence into emptiness. The paradox 
of the evaporation of the moment and the annihilation of the 
present is a profound abstraction. How is one to resolve the 
paradox of the annihilation of the intervals of time, the 
non-reality of the past and future? Nothing is ever de- 
stroyed. Neither is nothing ever magically produced. The 
infinite moments of time, while perishable for man, coexist 
in God’s eternal present. They abide in the nunc stans of 
the scholastics. The souls of men pass through these perish- 
ing intervals of time until they come to rest in God. 


This is indeed a solution. However, it opens up new 
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problems. St. Augustine leaves the question of the varia- 
bility of the experience of the present—from individual to 
individual and within the life span of the individual— 
untouched. Is there a present which encompasses all men? 
What relation, if any, exists between God’s infinitely 
enduring present and the varying consciousness of the 
present of men? Metaphors alone could serve here as tools 
of interpretation. 

Based upon the presuppositions of his system of ideas 
St. Augustine might have answered the problem of the 
relationship of God’s eternal present and man’s varying 
experience of the present as follows: There exists a similar- 
ity as well as a difference between God’s eternal present 
and man’s consciousness of the present. Both are real. 
While there are infinitely many things timelessly together 
in God’s eternal present, there are only minute segments 
of eternity in man’s limited consciousness of the present. 
The distribution of the realities of the present among men 
is due to their finiteness; the passage of the souls of men 
through the divine coexistence is an arrangement intended 
to procure for the finite souls the greatest possible enrich- 
ment. St. Augustine may give an intimation of all this in 
his expression “we pass through God’s today.” God thus 
encompasses all souls. 

The inexorable irreversibility of temporal sequence is 
an indisputable fact. Reality is perpetually clipped off from 
the duration of the present. The non-existent gnaws itself 
from the past into the future. The present ceaselessly 
assimilates reality from the non-existent future. How may 
one escape from this absolute fact? One may assume an eter- 
nally coexistent manifold which implies all the possible 
momentary worlds. St. Augustine left this problem also 
unanswered. In accordance with his ideas he could main- 
tain that God had fixed the unilateral dimension of time, 
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that the passage through the divine present was identical 
for all men. 

The intuitions of the Bishop of Hippo on time are much 
more original and spontaneous than those of Aristotle, who 
without distinguishing between the symbol and reality, 
explained time exclusively in terms of space. St. Augus- 
tine has a profound comprehension of the subjective aspects 
of time. Like Plato, but to a lesser degree, he failed to 
discuss time as an image of eternity. His unique theory of 
time had however no historical influence. It was well known 
in the thirteenth century, yet it was ignored. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE TRADITION OF 
FRENCH PERSONALISM’ 


By EMMANUEL MOUNIER 


HE French temperament, as revealed in the works 
of French writers, artists, and statesmen, or in the or- 
dinary attitudes of the man of the street, seems to be divided 
between a sense of privilege for being a personal entity and 
an unhappy propensity toward ideological impersonalism. 
France—land of portraitists and moralists; land, too, of 
the painter, Lebrun, the ‘Philosophers,’ ideological and 
eclectic; land of humanistic socialism and a socialism tinged 
with anarchistic tendencies; land of Proudhon—did not 
display intolerance either, at the time of the Revolution, 
toward that Ciceronian eloquence so prevalent up to the 
time of the Terror, or later on, toward Marxian materialism. 
To analyze this ambivalence in the French make-up 
would take too long here and it would take longer still, 
perhaps, to trace its etiology; so in this article, I intend 
merely to set forth certain stages of French Personalism, 
particularly the most paradoxical, or rather, the least under- 
stood. This inquiry is not irrelevant at a time when, amid 
the press of new interpretations of life, each seeks to trace 
its lineage. For the past thirty years, indeed, “personalism”’ 
has served as a rallying cry for an entire group of French 
youth who hope to derive from their exploration of the 
philosophy of the “person” the only basis for spiritual faith 
sufficiently strong to take precedence over the totalitarian 
bases of blind faith. This quest into the past is therefore 
oriented toward a salutary future with all the strength that 
it can muster. . 
The attempt has often been made to lay at Descartes’ 
door—for beyond a shadow of a doubt, his influence still 


* Translated by K. L. Manhard. 
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dominates the University and thereby French intellect as a 
whole—the blame for a certain derogation of the individ- 
ual: man as a thing of flesh and movement, a presence and 
action, as well as pure spirit. This is the thesis that M. 
Jacques Maritain, with his usual combativeness, upheld 
after the war. From Descartes, the trend of thought 
branched out into the two fatal pathways of our western 
civilization: an idealistic rationalism and a mechanistic 
materialism. Now he is quite right according to the evalua- 
tion wherewith history has transmitted to us this Carte- 
sianism that from the beginning has been separated out as 
a precipitate from the living thought of Descartes. But a 
young philosopher, Maxime Chastaing, could speak only 
last year of “Descartes, the inductor of the personal life.’’’ 


The philosophy of Descartes does not appear, therefore, 
to be a system which one adopts but rather a meditation upon 
things to be reshaped: “I only write,” he states, ‘for those 
who will make the effort to think with me.”” We know with 
what scruple, at the beginning of the Discowrs, in the 
Recherche de la Vérité, he presents his philosophy and 
method as the orderly array of his own reflections, thus 
linking the communication of ideas to the advancement of 
the ideal rather than to its transmission. If we disregard 
this approach to his thought-process, nothing could fall 
farther from the mark than the shaft he directed against 
that kind of philosophic abstention that has emanated 
from an attitude toward life which saps the vigor of 
modern intelligence and leaves it barren. “Descartes,” 
said Péguy, “this French cavalier who parted from so 
goodly a precedence”; and he added, ‘Perhaps his very 
great ingenuity, his inventiveness, and the tremendous 


2 Nation: Pursuit of Freedom. March 18, 1939. 
3 Esprit, juillet 1937. 
* Discours de La Méthode (1636). 
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drive of his genius and vigor is itself a resultant of his 
having conducted his thought deliberately, as an action.” 
If we are unwilling to see in this formal statement merely 
a facile (and dangerous) metaphor, let us hark back to the 
significance of doubt. Doubt is not an end; it is a beginning. 
It ig not a retreat from thought, under the discouraging 
press of circumstance, from the external world; it is the 
bold sally of a cultured man of spirit who voluntarily 
engages in a desperate undertaking in order to make sure 
his victory. What was the sum and substance of Cogito? 
Pure thought, that is to say, pure substance, pure thought- 
object? No; but a subject, a point of view toward the uni- 
verse. Doubt, for Descartes, did not seem so much to 
separate spiritual man from the external world where his 
presence is actualized, as to prepare him, by rigorous self- 
examination, to rid himself of all contaminating influences 
in his objective world in order that he might accomplish his 
fundamental philosophic conversion, the conversion to self- 
examining thought. That he did, in the early stage of his 
work, accentuate these distinctions through an urgent need 
of philosophic purification, I grant you. But are we going 
to forget that he died in the prime of life? What would 
Plato be without his Parmenides and his Timaeus? For in 
his Parmenides and his Timaeus one cannot fail to detect 
the same pronouncement as in the letters to Elisabeth, 
definitely based, as they all are, on the idea that the dis- 
tinction between soul and body does not suppress “the 
notion of that unity which everyone experiences within 
himself even without philosophizing: namely, that he is a 
unique entity which is at once a body and a mind.” 

The 18th century, which retained from Descartes’ work 
only its model of philosophic mechanics, a thing apart from 


* Letters to Elizabeth: Descartes dedicated to Princess Elizabeth dau i 
i Eli: . ghter of Frederick 
V, his Principles of Philosophy (1644). “. . . various letters passed between them 
vey to the time of his death...” Enc. Britt., 14th Edition: vol. VII, pp. 246(d)- 
a) 
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its living inspiration, has made our era unfamiliar with 
any other attitude than the rationalistic one, to such an 
extent that, since then, the philosophers of the “person” 
have always appeared a little belated in the accepted history 
of thought. 


In many treatises on the history of philosophy, even in 
France, Pascal is represented as only an incidental figure. 
Are we to believe that this philosopher of action, par eacel- 
lence, could have felt himself at home in the philosophic 
line of Descartes, if he had seen in Descartes only the 
introducer of the impersonal rationality and the mental 
mechanics to which his disciples in the following century 
reduced him? Pascal reproached him, as Jesus did Martha, 
with “being troubled about many things,” according to 
the understanding of men; but he did not reject the way in 
which he approached them. Yet directing his entire atten- 
tion upon the matter of conversion, of religious conversion, 
and also of intellectual conversion — which is patterned 
after and paves the way for it—he explores this domain of 
subtle discrimination, which is the domain, too, of the 
“nerson” and its courses of action, “digression on every 
point which is examined at length to clarify it in each in- 
stance.” It is Pascal who, thrusting upon the royal road of 
Cartesianism the most exacting personalism, Christian 
Personalism, is to induct into the French philosophic tradi- 
tion this sense of the super-rational—“‘the incomprehensi- 
ble” according to logical reasoning—rendering incompre- 
hensible, if it is absent, the interpretation which will save 
our personalism, more than once, from a pragmatistic and 
irrationalistic source. 

From our point of view in this article, the 18th century, 
however productive along other lines, was, so far as its 
doctrinal expression was concerned, a kind of middle age. 
For this, Descartes must once again be held less responsible 
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than must the meager inheritance he seems to have 
received from his predecessors. It would appear that this 
century, as full of foment as it was of dogma, has not 
succeeded even now in finding a balance between the senti- 
mental and lachrymose individualism of the Lone Prome- 
nader®’ and the dealers in abstractions concerning the 
Rational Man. But if the ordinary personalist has deserted 
philosophy, he is not so absent as a superfiicial examination 
would make us believe from the ranks of the juridical in- 
dividualism and ideologic dogmatism which is codified in 
the Declaration of Rights.’ Individualism and Ideology were 
two attempts, in the language of the time, to translate 
politically a certain rebellion on the part of individual man 
against the oppression of a social framework and a certain 
aspiration to achieve the universality of spiritual law. As 
is often the case, environment is apt to make us forget our 
purpose at this point. 


The man who was to resume the French personalistic 
tradition in the philosophic field experienced the peculiar 
fate of having his work published twenty years after his 
death; and even at that time, between 1830 and 1850, of 
suffering from an influence that belittled the richness, and 
deflected the aim, of his work; and consequently, it is only 
during these recent years that he has been discovered anew. 
I am referring to Maine de Biran. Where Cousin and his 
adherents have marked only one ideologist among others, 
recent studies reveal to us a philosopher and psychologist 
of the subject of experience and that of the active subject. 
Beginning with a dramatic conflict, that of passivity and 
activity, which is wont to appear in the abnormal, he found 
the primitive fact of spiritual experience, not in an element 
of mental distraction (as did the English empiricists), nor 
* Vide Rousseau's Les Réveries d’un Promeneur solitaire. 


"La Déclaration des droits de vhomme et du citoyen: A sort of manifesto issued in 1789 


by the Constituent Assembly in the French Revolution. Vide Enc. Britt. 14th Edition: 
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even in reflection (cogitatum), but in a willed effort, which 
is at once an experience, fountain of all understanding, 
standing ground and source of every activity. Setting up 
the “self,” as a freedom from all determinisms, material- 
istic or psychologic; a predication of pure spirit in incarnate 
state; the facing about of the subject, against all objectiv- 
isms: these tenets of Maine de Biran would make him 
appear the fountainhead whence coursed the main channels 
which lead to Bergson and phenomenology. But outside of 
pseudo-“Cartesian”’ facilities, he also paves the way for that 
long line of physiologists and psycho-physiologists who, from 
Ribot to Janet and from Charcot to Dupré — hampered 
though they sometimes are by the limits set by their pre- 
conceptions, but tenacious withal — have re-established in 
the philosophy of mind or along its borders, the relation of 
the body to its acts, without which the “person” is but an 
ineffective abstraction. 


The only French philosopher who has adopted the per- 
sonalist label, Renouvier, appears to us to be today without 
offspring: his “closed” personalism, to use Bergson’s lan- 
guage, is just Bergson allowing us to discern as he goes 
along, how Renouvier allows the essential transcendency 
of the “person” to escape him. Today through more than 
one witness, we are becoming aware of the atmosphere of 
philosophic deliverance which the principal works of the 
philosopher who wrote Time, and Free Will’ produced as 
they progressed. This never-ceasing rediscovery of the 
subject, which seems to be the Sisyphaean rock of philoso- 
phy, he ascribes in its turn to the outcome of two imperson- 
alisms: scientific impersonalism, which denies the freedom 
and originality of mind; and the impersonalism of the 
analytic psychologies and academic spiritualism, the be- 


® Henri Bergson Essai sur les données immédiates de la conscience, 1888. 
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lated heritage of eclecticism, wherein freedom of the sub- 
ject, affirmed or denied, was in every way distorted. We 
know how much the influence of Bergson delimited the 
philosophical dispute. A writer and polemicist who fell in 
the war, Charles Péguy, of whom Bergson once said that 
no one had better understood him, knew so dramatically 
how to insert Bergsonism in the axis of a certain rigorous 
and outspoken Christianity and a French socialism freed 
from Marxist speculations, that one could attribute to him 
one of the most lively spiritual complexes of the epoch and 
could foresee his star mounting daily higher in the firma- 
ment of French youth. 

This description, brief though it must be, would remain 
incomplete if we did not point out the influence of Kierke- 
gaard and of German phenomenology, an influence that is 
greater every day upon French thought and that generation 
of young men who draw no line of demarcation at all 
between thought and deed. 

The former is descended especially from the Barthian 
movement which drew into its fold the most vigorous intel- 
lects of young Protestantism: Denis de Rougemont, for 
example, who recently launched his intriguing slogan: 
Think with your hands [Penser avec les mains]. 

The second is a group that adheres to the Recherches 
philosophiques and the Philosophie de Vesprit. The in- 
fluence of such émigrés as Berdaieff and P. L. Landsberg 
is not alien to this group. Its most eminent representa- 
tive is M. Gabriel Marcel, who turns out with the same 
hand a theatrical work and a philosophic one, where he sees 
but a single opportunity for work. We can approach the 
work of M. Gabriel Marcel through his criticism of the 
idealism which discovers in thought an essential intent, an 
effort to see beyond its own horizons. But, although some 
insist on seeing in this less a philosophy than a preface to 
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philosophy, we shall doubtless get nearer to the true signifi- 
cance if we express it in terms of the spiritual attitude. 
To functional man, “objective” because he is the creature of 
his functions — surrounded by techniques, intricately in- 
volved in problems, and bordering on despair — he opposes 
the man of action, the subject of an ontological demand 
and not merely the abode of influences or thoughts, 
an affirmation of the unfathomable mystery, a free pres- 
ence, an agent of creative fealty and constant trust. 
Through such rapid characterizations, we can give only a 
poor impression of the pains which are taken by a thinker 
of rigorous scruples to preserve the existentialism of psycho- 
logical evocations, emotion, and facile imagery. Nothing is 
less fortuitous than the idea which still held that the most 
adequate form of a thought faithful to the personalist 
demand, was that of the Journal metaphysique. 

There is more than one sign to assure us that under the 
united assaults of Bergsonism, of activist philosophy, and 
such converging tendencies as those of a Maritain and a Le 
Senne, French thought is in a fair way of detaching itself 
from the moorings which for two centuries have held it 
more or less in bondage to the philosophies of impersonal- 
ism. The Cartesian habitudes have yielded at least this 
much good: they have created in France some fleeting en- 
counters between thought and morals. A philosophic re- 
newal which would revivify certain values of civilization 
could, by bringing them into play, pass beyond the narrow 
confines of the market-place where ideas are exchanged. 


ABSOLUTE MORAL RESPONSIBILITY 
By N. LOSSKY 


ORAL good and evil are values attaching to a 

personal being’s actions and to personality as the 
source of actions. Every person, as a free entity endowed 
with qualities the proper use of which leads to absolute 
perfection, bears absolute moral responsibility for his ac- 
tions. I mean to say that every person is responsible not 
only for the subjective but also for the objective aspect of 
his actions, both for their form and their content. There- 
fore, systems of ethics which base moral valuations solely 
upon the motives of conduct, 7. e., upon the subjective aspect 
—selfishness, disinterestedness, etc. (Gesinnungsethik) — 
are one-sided, and so are the systems which deduce the whole 
moral value of an action from its objective content and its 
empirically-foreseen consequences (E7rfolgsethik). 

The subjective purity of motives, absence of all thought 
of personal gain, and even self-sacrifice by no means guar- 
antee the moral perfection of an action. Inquisitors, 
Jacobins, Bolsheviks try to justify their numberless mur- 
ders and cruelties by the noble aims and principles for 
which they are struggling. And indeed many of these men 
have been inspired by a passionate love of true objective 
values; nevertheless their conduct is morally hideous. The 
objective aspect of their actions is horrible, and even the 
subjective aspect which to them seems pure, is in truth 
morally imperfect. The consciousness of values is limited 
in all creatures who like ourselves have fallen away from 
God, but in religious fanatics, revolutionaries and ardent 
social reformers its limitations are truly terrible. Their 
narrow-mindedness generally leads them to value an ab- 
stract idea, a theory, or a proposed set of reforms, higher 


than concrete living persons; a fanatic is capable of destroy- 
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ing, thwarting and spoiling people’s lives for the sake of 
realizing his ideal.’ 

As a rule these champions of the good, who regard them- 
selves as benefactors of humanity but in truth commit 
inhuman actions, suffer from unconscious pride, which 
leads them to value their own ideals and projects higher 
than their fellowmen. Dryness, self-centredness, incapacity 
to love one’s neighbor’s concrete living individuality usually 
go hand-in-hand with pride which results in fanaticism. 

It may be urged that subjective ethics is then correct 
after all, for whenever the objective content of an action is 
bad, the subjective aspect of conduct is morally imperfect. 
The imperfection may lie entirely in the agent’s subcon- 
sciousness so that he will not be aware of it, and yet it will 
be present in his psyche. This consideration is quite true, 
but nevertheless subjective ethics seems to me erroneous: 
the subjective and the objective aspects of an action are 
inseparable. When Jean Valjean (in Hugo’s Les Misér- 
ables) stole the bishop Bienvenu’s silver, and the bishop 
made him a present of it, the beauty of the holy man’s 
action consisted in his loving insight into the heart of 
another and discovering a way of working a complete 
change in him. Monseigneur Bienvenu’s prophetic intuition, 
his renunciation of his rights, and the whole combination 
of his subjective acts cannot be either described or imagined 
apart from the objective contents and values upon which they 
were directed. The same is true of everyone’s actions: the 
moral significance of a deed is determined not only by the 
person’s subjective states but also by that upon which they 
are directed. Hence, exaggerated concern with the sub- 
jective aspect of conduct, shifting the centre of gravity to 
one’s own inner life may easily lead to the moral perversion 


2 Many valuable ideas concerning the moral perversity of fanaticism are to be found in 
Berdyaev’s The Destiny of Man. See also Hegel’s Phenomenologie, chapter on Das 
Gesetz des Herzens und des Wahnsinn des Eigendiinkels. 
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called pharisaism. It consists in a man doing good for “the 
sake of the good” and not out of real love for his fellow 
creatures; his attention is occupied not with the person he 
loves or pities but with his own efforts to be “good,” 
“righteous” and “just.’’ Scheler thinks that Kant’s ethics 
come dangerously near to this, in so far as Kant maintains 
that the morally good man in the true sense of the term in 
rendering help to another is concerned not with that per- 
son’s welfare but with carrying out his own duty.’ 

Scheler also accuses of pharisaism all theories of ethics 
according to which we ought to live and act so as to have a 
right to self-respect when passing judgment on our conduct 
(Selbstbeurteilung). In such cases, he says, reality and the 
true moral will are replaced by “the wish that our intel- 
lectual image of ourselves should be good.” This variety of 
pharisaism is called self-righteousness (Selbstgerechtig- 
keit). 

In contra-distinction to those who feel them- 
selves justified in their own eyes, the truly humble 
man is afraid of his image as ‘“‘good,” and in this 
fear he is really good. 

Scheler does not deny that the maxim “act so as to gain self- 
respect” may have a good meaning—namely, when self- 
respect and the judgment “I am good” are not the aims but 
the consequences of right conduct. “The best people are 
those who do not know that they are the best.’’* 

Adherents of certain religious sects are often over- 
engrossed with the idea of being morally good, violating 
thereby the harmony of life. People sometimes fall away 
from the Church because they cannot understand its wise 
forbearance with sinners. The Church makes allowances 
for human weakness, so as to lead its flock towards the 
Kingdom of God as painlessly as possible. But the sectari- 


*M. Scheler, Der Formalismus,ete., p. 120. 
* Tbid., p. 187 and f. 
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ans want to establish the Kingdom of God on earth at once, 
without a moment’s delay. They strictly censure other 
people’s morals, and interfere with other people’s lives, 
often provoking sharp opposition and only making things 
worse. Or they concentrate upon their own conduct and 
desperately try to be better than they are capable of being; 
then all their behavior becomes self-conscious, sentimental 
and sometimes even hypocritical. 

When Tolstoy was creating his great works of art in- 
stead of devoting himself to exaggerated moralizing, he 
produced some masterly descriptions of pharisaism. In 
Anna Karenina he tells of Prince Shcherbatsky staying at 
Karlsbad with his daughter Kitty. Kitty got to know 
Madame Stahl, the pietist, and was extremely interested in 
her. Kitty’s father, a spontaneous and kind man, casually 
remarks about Madame Stahl: ‘she thanks God for every- 
thing, for every misfortune... she thanks God because her 
husband died. And it sounds ridiculous, for they got on 
very badly... .” The contrast between the prince’s sim- 
plicity and Madame Stahl’s deliberately thought out line of 
conduct is admirably drawn. Kitty’s attempt to be a pietist 
soon ends in disappointment. She says to Madame Stahl’s 
adopted daughter, Varenka, “I can only follow my own 
heart, and you live by rules. I’ve come to love you simply, 
and you love me probably just in order to save me and 
teach me.’”* 

Formalistie ethics which finds the criterion of the good 
in the form and not in the content of actions, also has a one- 
sided character; according to Kant, for instance, that 
criterion is uniformity (the possibility of changing the 
principle of one’s action into a universal law), according 
to Lipps and Miinsterberg it is consistency of conduct. In 
truth, however, it is not form as such that is valuable but 
form in so far as it secures a definite content. 


* Anna Karenina, v. Il, chaps. XXX-XXXV. 
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Mental disease, just like the physical handicaps, does 
not entirely free man from moral responsibility for his 
actions. All psycho-neuroses and mental diseases have for 
their primary source the peculiarities of a man’s empirical 
character which express his moral worth. Exaggerated self- 
absorption, self-centredness, lack of confidence, timidity, 
or, on the contrary, aggressiveness and similar qualities 
precede a psychosis and find expression in it. I will illustrate 
my meaning by referring to the case of the painter A. Ivanov, 
who lived in Rome for twenty years working at his famous 
picture “Christ Appearing Before the People’ and finally 
went out of his mind. Turgenev in his Reminiscences 
writes about him (in the sketch The Trip to Albano and 
Frascatt) : 


Long absence of human intercourse, secluded, 
solitary life and a continual preoccupation with 
one permanent idea, left a peculiar stamp on 
Ivanov. There was in him something both mystical 
and childish, wise and amusing; something pure 
and sincere, and at the same time secretive and 
even crafty. When he first met you, his whole be- 
ing seemed to be penetrated with a kind of dis- 
trust, or diffidence, sometimes forbidding and 
sometimes ingratiating; but when he grew accus- 
tomed to you—and that happened fairly soon—his 
soft heart simply opened out. 


During their drive to Albano Turgenev and V. P. Botkin 
invited Ivanov to dine with them the following day at the 
Hotel d Angleterre in Rome. 


“Dine!” Ivanov exclaimed turning suddenly 
pale. “Dine!” he repeated. “No, thank you very 
much ; as it was I just escaped with my life yester- 
day. I won’t come; I would be poisoned there.” 

“How do you mean, poisoned?” 

“Poisoned, given poison... .” Ivanov’s face 
assumed a dull expression and his eyes wandered. 

Botkin and I exchanged a look; a sensation of 
involuntary horror stirred within us. 

_ _“What are you saying, dear Alexandre Andrey- 
itch? How can they give you poison at the table 
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@héte? They would have to poison the whole dish. 
And who can possibly want to poison you?” 

“There evidently are some people who want 
my life. And as to the whole dish . . . why, he 
would put the poison in my plate.” 

“He? whom do you mean?” 

“Why, the waiter, the cameriere.” 

“Well, Pll tell you what, Alexandre Andrey- 
itch,” said Botkin, “(Come to dinner with us tomor- 
row just in the ordinary way, but each time that 
we have been served we will exchange plates with 
you.” 

Ivanov agreed to this, his normal colour re- 
ee his lips ceased trembling and his eyes grew 
calm. 


Even in such a disease as progressive paralysis, accom- 
panied by a continually increasing destruction of the brain 
tissue, the patient’s mental expressions depend upon his 
empirical character for which he is responsible since he has 
built it up himself. 

In accordance with its character, skill and experience 
the human self struggles with the disease and adapts the 
still healthy brain-cells so as to continue the activities it cares 
for most. Thus the course of every disease is essentially 
conditioned by the nature of the self.” 

In some cases a man’s personality radically changes in 
disease and all its expressions become utterly different from 
what they had been normally. N. A. Beketov, the well- 
known botanist, a man of rare spiritual nobility and fine 
culture had a stroke which paralyzed him; he lived for 
several years after this, a bedridden invalid, but he became a 
totally different man. He lived an almost animal life and 
was brutally coarse. Those who understand that human 
personality is not a super-structure over bodily processes 
cannot of course regard disease as the cause of such a 
fundamental change in the self. The following hypothesis 


* See my book, Freedom of the Will, chap. VI, p. 4. 
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is therefore probable: A. N. Beketov died when he had the 
stroke, i. e., the substantival agent who was conscious of 
itself as his self left his half-destroyed body and passed 
to a new life in some other and unknown surroundings, but 
the body went on living for several years more because one 
of the agents who formerly had charge of one of the nervous 
centres now took charge of the organism as a whole and 
proved capable of continuing human, or at any rate appar- 
ently human, existence. 

Every evil caused to any creature whatsoever with my 
co-operation, however remote, is to a certain extent a con- 
sequence of my moral imperfection: if I were a member of 
the Kingdom of God, I would be the source of pure good in 
every sense of this term to every creature and would cause 
no harm of any kind to any being. If a tram-car runs over 
a person, the passengers take part in causing the accident 
in so far as their bodies have weight. Their material corpo- 
reality with its impenetrability and acts of repulsion is a 
consequence and an active expression of the sinful isolation 
of every one of them. Consequently they are to a certain 
extent morally responsible for the tragic occurrence. Mem- 
bers of the Kingdom of God have transfigured and mutually 
interpenetrable bodies that have no weight and conse- 
quently cannot perform so crude an act as that of crushing. 

Man’s responsibility both for his motive and for the 
objective contents of his acts and their consequences may 
also be demonstrated as follows. Moral responsibility is only 
possible if the agent is free: I can only answer for what is 
within my power. But in trying to determine what exactly 
lies within my power, it is essential to distinguish between 
freedom of will and freedom of action. Freedom of will 
means that the self is a creative source of its desires and 
decisions and is not compelled by necessity either through 
external circumstances or by its own empirical character to 
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experience them. Freedom of action is quite a different 
thing: it exists wherever the desire and the decision find no 
obstacles to their realization. Very often these obstacles 
are conditioned by circumstances which are beyond my con- 
trol; in such cases, being deprived of freedom of action, I 
am not responsible for not fulfilling my good intention. This 
argument which appears to be perfectly sound inclines 
many thinkers to a subjectivist ethics (Gesinnungsethik) 
i. €., to the view that the moral value of conduct is deter- 
mined solely by its motive and not by its objective content. 
The mistake of these thinkers will become clear if we dis- 
tinguish between formal freedom and positive material 
freedom. An agent’s positive material freedom depends 
upon the degree of his creative power. It reaches its limit, 
1. e., infinity, in the members of the Kingdom of God: their 
creative power is combined with that of all their fellow- 
members and of the Lord God Himself and therefore they 
have infinite creative resources for realizing absolute 
beauty and goodness and discovering absolute truth. Their 
freedom of will is at the same time limitless freedom of 
action directed towards the realization of absolute good in 
every sense of that term. 

The conditions of entities outside the Kingdom of God 
are different. Being more or less distant from God and partly 
isolated from other creatures by egotism they enjoy 
but little positive freedom and have a limited freedom of 
action. But they fully retain their formal freedom. This 
means that the active self, endowed with superqualitative 
creative power dominates all its determinate manifesta- 
tions, desires, decisions and actions: whatever their value 
may be, whatever ends the active self may have in 
view, its desires and actions do not follow from these data 
as a conclusion from premisses; all these elements serve 
merely as material and as stimuli for an independent 
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creative act which, in virtue of the self’s superqualitative 
creative power might have been different from what it 
actually was. Being always confronted with innumerable 
possibilities open to him in any concrete situation, the 
agent, even in his fallen state preserves sufficient power 
freely to desire anyone of them and to strive and realize 
his desire in so far as it depends on his own strength. Thus 
in any circumstances he may renounce the path of evil and 
at any rate begin the ascent up the path of the good, if only 
in the form of a sincere desire to enter upon it. Hence it 
follows that an agent’s sojourn outside the Kingdom of God 
is a result of his own guilt, and that he is responsible for the 
imperfection of his conduct both on the subjective side and 
with regard to its objective content. Many circumstances 
such as ignorance, stupidity, disease, etc., may diminish an 
agent’s moral responsibility for the objective imperfection 
of his conduct, but they can never entirely free him from all 
responsibility for it.’ 


"Formal and material freedom is discussed in my book, Freedom of Will, chaps. VII and 
VIII. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 
Three Presidential Addresses 


The presidential addresses delivered recently at the Eastern, 
Western, and Pacific divisions of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation may represent a cross-section of present day American 
philosophic thought. Their subject matter treats of historical inter- 
pretation, logic and metaphysics as methods of dealing with aspects 
of social phenomena. In addition to clarity of thought and precise 
statement, all three betray something held by the authors as con- 
viction and embody not only practical but also remedial points of 
view. 

J. A. Leighton, President of the Western Division, used as his 
subject, History and Social Values. After rejecting Bosanquet’s 
timeless whole and the “immanental humanistic idealism of Croce 
and Gentile,’”’ Leighton declares that “history includes all processes.” 
History embodies three factors: the physical world, the biotic given 
and spirit, comprising social culture which cannot be fitted into 
any single view, but is what it does. “History is a unique field... 
[it] cannot be reduced to... logical metaphysics, based on physical 
science.” It is “the moving scene of man’s value-seeking activities.” 
This helps to account for social institutions which are related to 
man as “superpersonal spiritual wholes,” and to which “the general 
laws of functional correlation,” employed by physical science do not 
apply. The question then naturally follows, are there universal 
ethical values? Here Leighton examines at some length theories of 
Hegel which he rejects because Hegel identified the ‘Real’? with 
the “Rational,” sacrificed man to the state and provided no room 
for the creative moralist ; of Marx because Marx advocated primacy 
of economic factors; and of Sorokin because he relies upon “recur- 
rence or oscillatory swing between essentially the same general types 
of ideational, idealistic, and senate cultures, so that history repeats 
itself.”” Sorokin makes no place for progress. 

We are interested, therefore, in Leighton’s definition of the un- 
certain term, progress. “A Society,” he holds, “is progressing 
provided it is offering increase of opportunity for the harmonious 
fulfilment of the basic interests or capacities of human personality, 
in all its members.” But according to Leighton, present world con- 
ditions of concentration of economic resources, on the one hand, and 
of “the rising demand of the many for decent conditions of liveli- 
hood,” on the other, cancel progress. Not only so but “the effectua- 
tion of universally human values which we call democracy, is 
threatened. The author stands firm upon the two-fold foundation 
of basic ethical equality for all men and the sacredness of human 
personality, and challenges men to choose “between hierarchy and 


democracy.” 
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Either we must submit supinely to a leader-principle, 
or we must elect to take all the risks, muddling, and messi- 
ness, involved in recognizing that ordinary human beings in 
association constitute the original sources of sovereignty. 
“Social and ethical democracy never has existed, and does not yet 
exist,” but its possibility is argued by empirical psychology, logic 
and the historic emergence of new values. “The only remedy that I 
can see,’ Leighton italicizes, “is to let in more light, the light of 
democratic social consciousness.” This may be done by making 
philosophy count for something as the pilot of life, and by cherish- 
ing the “value of possible universal dignity of free human person- 
ality.” 

The address delivered before the Eastern Division by George 
H. Sabine, was entitled, Logic and Social Studies, and is related to 
the deliverance of J. A. Leighton through methodology. If we 
interpret Leighton’s remarks correctly that “history is unique” and 
cannot be “reduced to any mathematized or logicized metaphysic, 
based on physical science” and that “physical determinations... do 
not take us far in the determinations of cultures,” and Sabine’s 
contention that social studies do not stand apart from other scien- 
tific enterprises, ‘‘and least of all . . . that these studies call into 
play faculties not exemplified in the pursuit of natural science,”’ we 
necessarily conclude that discrete points of view are advocated. 

Professor Sabine’s thesis is that “‘all science is of a piece.’ This 
point of view with its attending misconceptions was held prior to 
Hegel, who conceived of philosophy “beyond the ken of the deductive 
or the inductive operations of the understanding.” Unfortunately 
after Hegel, antagonism between science and philosophy divorced 
them. Mill and Comte, who never “really envisaged the difficulties 
inherent in the question,” strove to reunite them under a hybred 
Positivism. Social studies, thereafter, deserted Hegel’s view and 
followed the path of science. But science in social studies lends 
opportunities for ulterior interpretations which natural science does 
not afford. Therefore, 

the conviction has become widespread, both among scholars 
and in the popular mind, that intellectual interpretation 
and explanation or what at a given time is accepted as 
such, always stand in some intimate relationship to the 
internal stresses and strains of the society in which it 
takes place. 

Under such conditions it would prove disastrous for these 
“practical” interpretations to make postulates about the context of a 
unique logic other than that applied by the natural sciences. 

... the general principles of investigation are the same in 
every subject.... Unless one can assume that observation 


is in general veridical, that hypotheses designate a state 
of affairs rather than the ulterior purposes of those who 
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form them, and that they can be verified by deduction and 
further veridical observation, there is no such thing as 
evidence in social studies, any more than there would be 
in the natural science without the same assumption. 

Ralph Tyler Flewelling addressed the Pacific Division on the 
subject Three Windows into Reality. It, too, may be said to imply 
social interests inasmuch as the three windows are science, philoso- 
phy and religion. All approaches to reality must be by way of the 
individual including his personality, and upon the assumption of 
“the validity of human intelligence and the intelligibility of what 
any of us may call reality.””’ Even though unacknowledged, science 
assumes “the intelligibility of the world it seeks to know” and “the 
existence of universal laws of nature.” The glory of science pertains 
to its proper field, its reproach results as surely as it transgresses 
beyond its proper limits. Accordingly questions of emergence, 
description of reality, and “things that matter most,” must look 
beyond science for answer. Philosophy, in the next place, relies 
upon coherence because the spectator is “a portion of the phenom- 
ena of nature needing also to be accounted for.” 

Both man and nature arising from the same source and 
forming a part of the same process cannot be in funda- 
mental contradiction or disagreement. If this be true, 
coherence then has a meaning and provides a ground for 
philosophic speculation. 

Finally religion is the world where the plain man lives his life. 

Wherever there is love of these values, (love, loyalty, 
honesty, integrity, altruism, high-mindedness, fortitude, 
reverence for what is greater or better than one’s self, 
confidence in the friendliness of the universe, and an utter 
devotion of one’s powers to the life of values) in a man, 
however much protesting his irreligion, there is religion. 

As in religion, the assertion of a dogma gets the best results, so 
“the scientist proceeds on the undemonstrable dogma of universal 
law ... and the mathematician on the elusive dogma of infinite 
divisibility” to demonstrate their conclusions. Religion, however, 
is beyond scientific verifiability in that it contains paradoxes: 
extreme suffering and extreme joy, external shame and inner self- 
assurance, external loss and inner gain are illustrative. 

No window is sufficient in itself. 

Orientation, mathematical and observational, is neces- 
sary to the scientist. With the philosopher it is logical 
and dialectical; with the religionist it is an insight into 
spiritual values and realities that require an orientation. 

; We should fit the method to the field of inquiry. 
Logical coherence is not to be judged by time-space 
measurement, nor are the upward reaches of the soul after 
a new life in God to be condemned as unreal because they 


are neither altogether coherent nor space-filling. 
Paul R. Helsel. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


Professor Brightman’s Reply to Professor Fuller 


Ordinarily an author writes a book, and a reviewer reviews it; 
if the spirit moves, the author replies and the series of thankless 
tasks is over. But in the particular case of Fuller’s History of 
Philosophy and its review, the editor has asked the reviewer to 
make a reply to the author’s reply. An editor’s request is a com- 
mand; hence this reply. 

Perhaps one preliminary remark should be made to clear the air. 
The review was written in a spirit of gay abandon, quite different 
from the usual tone of a review in a learned journal. This was done 
for a purpose. It seemed that the book itself had been written in a 
spirit of gay abandon quite different from the usual tone of a history 
of philosophy. I deliberately adopted the device of imitating the 
temper of Professor Fuller. I was sure he had fun writing the book. 
I had fun writing the review. Perhaps both of us had a little too 
much fun here and there, but both of us worked hard and sincerely 
(he on his great task, I on my small one) and neither of us is 
exempt from criticism. 

It strikes me that under these obvious circumstances the two 
replies of Professor Fuller (in the Winter and Spring, 1939, issues 
of The Personalist) are a bit heavy. They (especially the former) 
lack the lightness of touch which made his book entertaining. I tell 
him that his style is “too colloquial and slangy,” and too American. 
His ponderous reply is that all the words in his book are in the 
Oxford Dictionary. This sounds to me like an instance of the fallacy 
of composition. All the words in a book are recognized as British in 
the Oxford Dictionary ; therefore the whole is British style and good 
style. Non sequitur. One could write many books, using only Oxford 
words, and the books might be neither British nor American 
English, but close to gibberish. The appeal to Oxford, then, is 
irrelevant to the judgment on style. One point, however, I grant, 
namely, that I was hasty in calling the style slangy; (even Fuller’s 
“pop-eyed” is Oxford English). As to my “jitterbug,” there are 
chronological difficulties about its appearance in the Oxford. Give it 
time. 

It is odd that Professor Fuller appeals to the mighty Oxford 
for “sun-kissed.’’ My point was that if he chose to write in the 
genre of light and airy persiflage, as I thought he did, then he should 
stick to his program. The quaint California context of his treatment 
of personalism called for quaint California spelling, such as 
“sunkist.”” He missed my point, but I am glad he knows about parti- 
ciples. Grammar is in a bad way these days. 
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Further, it does not seem to me that he has met my accusation 
of bad taste in his use of the phrase “a majority vote inspired by the 
Holy Ghost.” On p. 330 of Volume I of his History, Professor Fuller 
states this inspiration as a fact, after telling us in the preface of his 
leanings to naturalism and materialism. Any intelligent reader 
knows that a materialist talks of the Holy Ghost with his tongue in 
his cheek. Had Professor Fuller declared that the vote was believed 
to be inspired, no one could object. But it is one thing for a devout 
Catholic to speak of inspiration, and another for an avowed natural- 
ist to do so. 

So much for Professor Fuller’s transmogrification (Oxford 
word) of a reviewer’s gaiety about his style into an anatomy of 
melancholy. His treatment of my criticisms of the substance of his 
thought in the Spring issue is, I am glad to say, more in the spirit 
of the thing. 

He protests that he was not trying to write a learned work. 
True. He was aiming to write a textbook for beginners. The nub of 
my criticism was that he wrote down to them, didn’t give them a fair 
chance to form scholarly habits, didn’t give them a thirst for read- 
ing the great classics themselves. I didn’t want him to write an 
Uberweg; a Vorlander was what I mentioned—a work that gives 
the essentials of bibliography and thought in a compact and clear 
style, with frequent actual quotations from the sources. What Pro- 
fessor Fuller says he tried to do was to give “a running paraphrase 
or synopsis” of the primary sources. My judgment is that in so 
doing he cited too few samples of the philosophers’ own language— 
fewer certainly than A. K. Rogers in his much briefer book, and 
gave too few references to primary and good secondary sources. 
This judgment is confirmed by several teachers who have used the 
book as a text. But this, and his picture of Plato and Kant, we can 
leave ‘‘on the knees of the gods.” 

Professor Fuller is disturbed because in a review in The Per- 
sonalist I laid special stress on his treatment of personalism. It 
seemed to me quite natural, under the circumstances. But before 
going into this question, one preliminary point needs attention. He 
quotes “J. W. Riley” on American Thought in such a way as to 
imply that I had appealed to Riley as a source for knowledge of 
personalism. Here an umpire would have to call a foul. But I am 
not going to urge this, because, in his answer, Professor Fuller 
repeats the error on account of which alone I referred to Riley. 
Fuller called him “J. W.” Riley, whereas Who’s Who for 1930-31 
gives Woodbridge Riley’s elusive first name as Isaac. Professor 
Fuller fumbled my pleasantry about “James Whitcomb,” because he 
failed to verify the “J.” We all make slips sometimes (as I did when 
I called him “slangy’’). 
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Now let us return to personalism. Two points seem to worry 
Professor Fuller. First: Why was I so disturbed about his treatment 
of Personalism? Second: By what right did I declare that personalism 
was not merely a Methodist product? 

Why was I disturbed about his treatment of personalism? Be- 
cause it was inaccurate, because it was loaded with innuendo, and 
because it was therefore in striking contrast to his general method. 
It is inaccurate to say that personalism “has arisen under the aegis 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” as Professor Fuller mildly 
admits. To suppress all allusion to non-Methodist personalists is 
misleading; Mary Whiton Calkins took Renouvier’s term, personal- 
ism, independently of Bowne, and applied it to her version of 
Royce’s absolutism. James Ward used it for his view in The Realm 
of Ends. Bowne’s thought is a variant of Lotze’s. To ignore these 
and other facts and to center on Bowne as a Methodist (who, by the 
way, was charged with heresy, although acquitted) is not accurate 
exposition, however important Bowne’s influence may be. Nor is it 
accurate to say that personalism “seeks to imbue the Berkeleian 
philosophy with moral fervor.’’ Although personalism is ‘Kan- 
tianized Berkeleianism,” it has no more moral fervor than the 
philosophies of Berkeley or Kant or Lotze. All idealism has a touch 
of moral fervor, Bowne’s personalism no more than other types. 
William James, as is well known, criticized Bowne for lack of 
fervor. If there is any sense whatever in which human persons are 
“self-existent” for Bowne, as Professor Fuller says they are (re- 
iterating the error in his reply), he has failed to make it clear. 

Professor Fuller’s treatment was loaded with innuendo, because 
when a materialist introduces a philosophy as a Methodist product 
he creates the impression of trying to discount it as philosophy ; and 
it is innuendo to refer to the supposed “demoralization” of person- 
alism at the University of Southern California. The treatment of 
personalism was, furthermore, in striking contrast to Professor 
Fuller’s general method. Usually, as he points out in his reply, he 
tried to enter into the spirit of systems he differed from, as he also 
entered into the spirit of Santayana who is closer to his heart. The 
inaccuracy and innuendo which appeared in the casual treatment of 
personalism were in conflict with the main tenor of the book. There 
is, it is true, no direct criticism of personalism, any more than of 
Santayana, but the treatment of personalism is conspicuously care- 
less and disparaging. (As perhaps my treatment of his exposition 
of Santayana also was.) 

Professor Fuller’s other worry is: By what right did I declare 
that personalism was not merely a Methodist product? He kindly 
furnishes the evidence. After all, there was Renouvier and there 
was Stern, not to mention Teichmiiller and Bostrém and Eucken 
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and Schiller, on the showing of the authorities Professor Fuller him- 
self quotes in his reply. It does not appear that any of these 
thinkers is a Methodist. If personalism is to be mentioned at all, 
how Lotze and Miss Calkins could escape being named, I do not 
perceive. My longer list of “personalists” irks Professor Fuller. He 
deplores my bonanza. He should supplement it by reading the 
scholarly historical survey in A. C. Knudson’s Philosophy of Per- 
sonalism. It may be that he is right in his implied position that no 
one should be called a personalist who did not call himself one, 
although his history ignores many who do. In that case (according 
to Hisler), the first materialist was Robert Boyle. Yet it would seem 
trivial to refuse to call Democritus or Lucretius materialists. So, it 
would seem trivial to refuse to call any thinker a personalist who 
makes personality the ultimate principle of metaphysical causation. 
Even Plotinus qualifies. Boston University, the University of 
Southern California, and the Methodist Church deserve credit for 
their part, whatever it was, in contributing to personalism. But to 
picture personalism as restricted to these institutions is provincial; 
and I cannot believe Professor Fuller means to be provincial. 

With the best of good will, the reviewer thanks the author for 
his careful reading of the review and his stimulating answer to it. 
We are in the same leaky boat of human inquiry for truth; but 
fortunately she hasn’t sunk yet. E. S. Brightman. 


The Praise of Friends 


“Personality is the highest absolute value in the world of existence. 
In the civilization of today many forces have arisen which strive to 
lower personality and reduce it to the level of merely a means for the 
social and political life. This is brought about by attaching undue 
importance to the State, by excessive industrialism, by bringing 
society to a dead level through standardizing spiritual values, and 
so on. One of the ways to combat this lowering of the value of 
personality is to develop and spread a personalistic conception of 
the world. This is the task which The Personalist has been carrying 
out with vigor and success for the last twenty years. I send my 
greetings and good wishes to the journal and its editors on the 
occasion of its twentieth anniversary, and hope that its useful 
activity and influence may continue and increase in all parts of the 
world.’”—N. Lossky, Prague. 


“Having always found in The Personalist much that is valuable 
and illuminating, I am glad to make its twentieth anniversary an 
occasion for presenting it with the following article as a token of 
my gratitude and respect.”—Fernand Menegoz, Strassburg. 
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“Let me, however, send you personally herewith my felicitations 
on the age and the achievements of the great quarterly which you 
so admirably edit. I am privately celebrating the anniversary by 
having our College Library put it on our list of periodicals. ... 
With congratulations and best wishes.”—James B. Pratt, Williams. 


“T think The Personalist is doing a fine work in a world that 
seems to be increasingly hostile to individual rights and personal 
values which are the only values worthy of the name.’—Wm. Pep- 
perell Montague, Barnard College. 


“Twenty Years of The Personalist, — is it possible? I do send 
my most hearty congratulations. It speaks for your splendid editor- 
ship, and also for the wide philosophical interest which you have so 
justly judged, and found connection with, and helped to keep alive. 
It is a unique service, — difficult is not quite the word, because to 
many people it is simply impossible, — and it should receive wide 
recognition. America has never been inclined to try living by bread 
alone; but it has been very vague about the nature of the other 
necessary vitamins. It has not always known that what we of the 
schools call ‘philosophy’ had anything it could use. It is this knowl- 
edge that such work as yours spreads. I send you the gratitude and 
admiration of one to whom your achievement seems both momentous 
and un-doable.”—Ernest Hocking, Harvard. 


“My congratulations to you on the virtual completion of twenty 
years of uninterrupted publication of The Personalist! By this 
journalistic enterprise you have rendered a unique and distin- 
guished service to the cause in which so many of us are deeply 
interested”—Albert C. Knudson, Boston University. 


A New Philosophical Review 


PHILOSOPHIC ABSTRACTS, a quarterly review of philo- 
sophical books and periodicals in form of brief excerpts and 
synopses, will make its appearance in the early part of October of 
this year. 

The purpose of PHILOSOPHIC ABSTRACTS is not only to 
present English-speaking philosophy departments and libraries 
with a bibliography of essential philosophic literature, but also to 
give them an opportunity to keep abreast with the principal philo- 
sophic theories as presented by its respective authors. Editorial 
offices are at 884 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 


Along the 


The University and Education 


THE RISE OF A UNIVERSITY. Volume 
I: The Later Days of Old Columbia 
College. Edited by William F. Russell. 
Pp. xi, 415. Volume II: The University 
in Action. Edited by Edward C. Elliott. 
Pp. xv, 515. $3.75 each. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHI- 
LOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. By 
Michael Demiashkevich. The American 
Book Company, Cincinnati. Pp. xiii, 449. 
$2.50. 

THE CASE FOR THEOLOGY IN THE 
UNIVERSITY. By William Adams 
Brown. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Illinois. Pp. x, 124. $1.50. 

THE STORY OF INSTRUCTION: The 
Church, the Renaissances and the Refor- 
mations. By Ernest Carroll Moore. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. ix, 
575. $4.00. 


These volumes, The Later Days 
of Old Columbia College and The 
University in Action, dealing as 
they do with different phases of 
the growth of Columbia Univers- 
ity, and reporting the attitude of 
the University to groups of prob- 
lems of different character, may 
be treated as two separate units. 
The first is a compilation of the 
annual reports of President Bar- 
nard covering the period 1864- 
1889, edited by W. F. Russell, 
Dean of the Teachers’ College at 
Columbia; the second, of the an- 
nual reports of President Butler 
for the years 1902-1935, edited 
by E. C. Elliott, President of 
Purdue University. The prob- 
lems confronting President Bar- 
nard were largely such as con- 
fronted all college presidents of 
his day and had particularly to 
do with the growth of Columbia 
from a college into a university. 
The questions that concerned 
President Butler arose incident- 
ally to the growing complication 
of the relations of the university 
to the community, to the chang- 
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ing demands of the public upon 
university education, and to the 
aggravation of educational along 
with other social problems by the 
aftermath of the World War. 


President Barnard’s reports 
treat such subjects as require- 
ments for admission to college, 
the promotion of scholarship 
among the students, the nature 
of liberal education, the intro- 
duction of the elective system, 
problems of student discipline, 
the higher education of women, 
and the rise of the science of 
education and of teachers’ col- 
leges. To treat at any length of 
his opinions on these subjects is 
impossible within the limits of 
this review. Suffice it to say that 
they express a very human and 
liberal point of view, tempered 
by caution and by an unwilling- 
ness to commit himself prema- 
turely to new fashions in educa- 
tion. 

As an example of his common 
sense it may be interesting to 
note what President Barnard 
had to say in 1870 about the 
moot point of whether and to 
what extent a university should 
aim directly at guiding the man- 
ners, morals, and social relation- 
ships of its students, as well as 
at developing their intellectual 
capacities and training their 
minds. Recently this question 
has been raised rather acutely 
by President Hutchins’ blunt 
assertion that a _ university’s 
business is the education of the 
intellect, and that the inculca- 
tion of manners and morals and 
the formation of character—ex- 
cept as these may be influenced 
incidentally to the acquisition of 
liberal culture—are not matters 
of academic concern. 
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The gist of President Bar- 
nard’s opinion is that moral and 
social training cannot be given 
simply by courses dealing with 
ethics and human relationships, 
but can be undertaken, if at all, 
and then indirectly, only by in- 
stitutions that provide their stu- 
dents with a collegiate and com- 
munal mode of living. Only by 
the daily give and take of the 
constant association of students 
with one another and with their 
instructors, such as we find at its 
best in the English university 
college, can manners be polished, 
“character” formed, and savoir 
faire in social relations fostered. 
In the case of Columbia, how- 
ever, as in that of any university 
situated in a great city, and fre- 
quented for the most part by 
students who live not at the uni- 
versity but scattered at large in 
homes of their own and fre- 
quently under the direct social 
and moral influence of their 
families, an assumption of moral 
and social, as well as of intel- 
lectual supervision would be un- 
desirable, even if it were not 
impossible. 

Turning now to the second vol- 
ume, we find that President 
Butler’s reports deal with an 
epoch in which the external re- 
lations rather than the internal 
development of the university 
constitute the crux of the aca- 
demic problem. He has to con- 
front the social pressures to 
which the university is subjected 
from the outside — the demand 
that a university shall support 
“established” religious, political, 
economic, and moral views and 
systems, and suppress dissent 
from them on the part of its 
faculty; the demand for voca- 
tional and the disparagement of 
liberal education; the tendency 
towards early, and in President 
Butler’s opinion, premature spe- 
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cialization at the expense of gen- 
eral culture; the increasing need 
of providing professional train- 
ing with the consequent neces- 
sity of curtailing the amount of 
time devoted to the college course 
—to mention perhaps the major 
of the many questions that plague 
the academic administrator to- 
day. 

These problems President But- 
ler approaches with the same 
liberality and common sense as 
characterizes President Barnard. 
He boasts with justifiable pride 
that 

no member of Columbia Uni- 
versity, whether teacher or 
student, has ever been sepa- 
rated from the University 
because of his personal opin- 
ions or convictions on any 
subject, whether religious or 
political. 
He champions as zealously as 
President Lowell did at Harvard, 
and under constant criticism and 
pressure, freedom of teaching in 
all subjects—pointing out at the 
same time that the enjoyment of 
such freedom should impose a 
certain discretion upon the 
teacher who exercises it. 

The sacrifice of liberal to vo- 
cational education, and the con- 
sequent tendency of the college 
to disappear, ground between 
the upper and nether millstones 
of the professional schools on 
the one hand and the secondary 
schools on the other, President 
Butler considers deplorable. Con- 
tributory factors to the demoral- 
ization of liberal education are 
to be found in the rapid growth 
of the elective system and of the 
college enrollment of students, 
which has relaxed the control 
and discipline of the student’s 
intellectual development. Inci- 
dentally, he pays his respects to 
the faith, not merely of Ameri- 
can educators but of the Ameri- 
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can public, in the efficacy of 
lectures as instruments of edu- 
cation. He says: 
_ The habit of conveying 
information to college stu- 
dents by means of lectures 
is wholly deplorable. It is 
not only a waste of time, 
since the printed page would 
be far better than the spoken 
word, but it leads to unfor- 
tunate and undesirable in- 
tellectual habits on the part 
of the student. The true 
function of the academic 
lecture—and its only justi- 
fication, since the discovery 
of the art of printing— is to 
interpret and not simply to 
inform. 
As matters stand, the lecture 
system is largely responsible for 
the resentment on the part of the 
American college student of “the 
demands for the close and long- 
continued application necessary 
to an accurate knowledge of any 
difficult subject.”’ And the slip- 
shod habits of mind to which it 
panders have been further en- 
couraged by too many college 
teachers who have no notion of 
thoroughness themselves, and 
who desert “the familiar grounds 
of sound educational principle, 
for the shifting sands of expedi- 
ency, popularity, and quick, if 
unsatisfactory results.” 
However, many of the dangers 
threatening liberal education can 
be overcome by an efficient re- 
organization of the curriculum 
and by improvement of the disci- 
pline and methods of instruction. 
Far from being abandoned, the 
college course should be reformed 
and strengthened. Its function 
is indispensable in any system of 
sound education. ‘No excellence 
in laying the fundation for fu- 
ture professional or technical 
training, and no amount of such 
activity, can take the place of 
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doing what is after all the work 
for which a college primarily 
exists.” 

At the same time, President 
Butler recognizes that the time 
allotted to the liberal arts course 
may well have to be cut, and to 
this end he welcomes the growth 
of Junior Colleges. He insists, 
however, that the Junior Col- 
lege, if it is to justify itself, 
must provide education that is 
on a par with that afforded by 
university colleges, and to this 
end he suggests that it should be 
affiliated with and supervised by 
a university rather than main- 
tained as a separate and inde- 
pendent institution. In any case, 
a sound education must include 
at some period a massive dose of 
exclusively liberal training, un- 
adulterated by the vocational 
and “useful’ courses that at 
present are allowed to seep into 
a nominally liberal and cultural 
curriculum, and to bog the stu- 
dent in a course of study that is 
neither single-heartedly cultural 
nor professional, but a hodge- 
podge of both. It is also inter- 
esting to find President Butler 
insisting upon the importance to 
a liberal education of an ac- 
quaintance with our heritages 
from Greece and Rome, and with 
modern foreign languages and 
literatures—though he feels that 
our present methods of teaching 
languages leaves much to be 
desired. 

Time and space once more for- 
bid us to deal with these reports 
as we should like and as they 
deserve, and to note their treat- 
ment of many other points of 
academic interest and impor- 
tance. All in all it may be said 
of the two volumes that they are 
a mine of valuable information 
and inspiration not only to all 
those who have a special affilia- 
tion with Columbia but to every- 
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one concerned with the educa- 
tional problems of today and 
their best solution. 

B. A. G. Fuller. 


The heart of An Introduction 
to the Philosophy of Education, is 
a sane and telling criticism of the 
modern educational movements, 
theories, and methods that are 
covered by the term ‘“progres- 
sive education,” or at least that 
are closely related to it. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the book does 
not, at first glance, wear its heart 
on its sleeve. On the contrary, 
the first third of it is devoted to 
a discussion and to conclusions 
that appear highly debatable, if 
not out and out fallacious. 

Professor Demiashkevich be- 
gins by outlining various general 
metaphysical and psychological 
points of view, as for instance 
monism, dualism, materialism, 
idealism, scepticism, behavior- 
ism, pragmatism, and _ instru- 
mentalism, and by arguing the 
inseparableness of certain edu- 
cational theories from these 
more or less fundamental types 
of philosophy. His account of 
these types strikes the reviewer 
as superficial, partial, and biased, 
and his attempts to link up with 
them different approaches and 
methods seem only too frequently 
to end in a non sequitur. For 
example, there appears to be no 
compelling reason why a fol- 
lower of Dewey’s general philo- 
sophic theory should be forced 
to adopt Dewey’s views on edu- 
cation, or why a behavioristic 
psychologist should have to con- 
demn a classical curriculum as 
the basis of an education in the 
liberal arts. Nor have we any 
reason to infer that the defend- 
ers of “advanced” educational 
theories, any more than radicals 
In economics and politics, cannot 
be good Christians and steady 
church-goers. Conversely, it 
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seems somewhat farfetched to 
suppose that an admirer of Berg- 
son is naturally predisposed by 
the élan vital to adhere to what 
Professor Demiashkevich con- 
siders the principles of a sound 
educational theory. 

Exception might be taken, 
also, to the conclusions with 
which the writer prefaces the 
critical, and in our opinion, the 
weightier portions of his book. 
The function of schooling is, he 
tells us, “residual.” In other 
words, it is to develop in the 
pupil potentialities that other 
sources of influence like the 
home, the family, the church, 
and the social environment, do 
not develop. Hence it will vary 
relatively to the degree of suc- 
cess or failure with which these 
other agencies are preparing the 
child for life. For example, 
schools whose pupils are drawn 
from the slums will need a school 
instruction in cleanliness and 
hygiene, unnecessary for chil- 
dren of a better background. 
Children of the rich will need 
to be schooled in an understand- 
ing of the difficulties of the poor. 
In radical times and communi- 
ties, the dangers of violent social 
revolutions should be insisted 
upon “tactfully but firmly by the 
teacher.”’ In conservative and 
privileged communities the dan- 
gers of the abuse of power and 
influence by the entrenched rul- 
ing classes should be stressed. 

This may be all very well, but 
is it practicable? Experience 
would seem to show that the 
schools can do little or nothing 
to offset the community and 
home influences under which the 
pupil lives. Just for example, as 
no amount of schooling appar- 
ently can instill literate speech 
and writing into a child whose 
social background is _ illiterate 
and ungrammatical, so it is 
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doubtful whether any amount of 
lecturing about cleanliness and 
hygiene will have much influence 
upon the child from a dirty and 
unhygienic home. Education of 
this sort can be really effective 
only if it supplements rather 
than opposes what the child is 
taught by his parents; and to do 
this, as in the case of literate 
speech, the parents have some- 
how to be taught along with the 
children. 

So, too, unless privileged par- 
ents can at the same time be 
taught the responsibilities that 
attend upon the possession and 
the exercise of wealth and power, 
or “the dangers and absurdities” 
of unbridled radicalism, admoni- 
tions to their children by the 
teacher are likely to fall on deaf 
ears. And, unless the teacher be 
exceptional, such admonitions 
are in danger of becoming propa- 
ganda pure and simple, reaction- 
ary or revolutionary, as the case 
may be. 

The “residual” function of 
schooling—and this certainly is 
not complimentary to other cen- 
tres of influence, like the family 
and the church—is to develop 
the pupil’s experience, to disci- 
pline his intellect, and to form 
his character; also to fit him for 
“intelligent participation in the 
advancement of social progress” 
both national and international, 
and “in the promotion of leader- 
ship within the nation.” The 
different aspects of this complex 
function afford Professor Demi- 
ashkevich the material for the 
very soundand enlightening criti- 
cal discussion to which the rest 
of the book is devoted. 

Beginning with “experience,” 
meaning thereby the acquisition 
of data helpful in meeting and 
solving problems, he attacks the 
‘progressive’ educationalists’ 
predilection for immediate, first- 
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hand experience, and dwells on 
the value of second hand, vicari- 
ous experience drawn both from 
contemporary sources and from 
the collective memory of human- 
ity preserved as history. Both 
kinds of experience are valuable, 
but their value has nothing to do 
with their first or second hand 
character, but rather with their 
helpfulness. Much can be learned 
by “doing,” but quite as much 
can be learned by reading what 
others have done. It is the busi- 
ness of book-learning to infuse 
the memory of the individual 
with the heritage of racial mem- 
ories. And the knowledge so im- 
parted may often save us from 
learning by “doing” what history 
has already taught it is useless 
to do. Indeed “learning by do- 
ing,” unless it is so controlled, is 
largely a waste of time. One of 
the prime uses of racial memory 
is Just to enable the individual to 
avoid error before committing it. 
Upon the importance of book- 
learning the author cannot too 
strongly insist. It helps rescue 
the individual from the coercion 
of his immediate environment, 
casts the light of the universal 
upon the particular, of the past 
upon the present, of the distant 
upon the near. It stimulates 
originality, at the same time that 
it steadies it. It fits the indi- 
vidual as nothing else can to 
participate sanely in a demo- 
cratic society and government. 
To drive his point home, Profes- 
sor Demiashkevich notes that 
Russia, after long experimenta- 
tion with progressive education, 
has abandoned it and returned 
to more conservative methods. 
He ends his discussion with an 
appendix on manual training, the 
value of which as a basic school 
occupation, he considers to be 
grossly exaggerated by the pro- 
ponents of progressive education. 
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In the first place, there are many 
children, and among them often 
the brightest, who dislike man- 
ual training, games, and other 
“doings.” They prefer to read. 
Should they, on the progressives’ 
own principles of education by 
self-expression, be forced to do 
what they do not want to do? 
Again as far as preparation for 
a trade is concerned, the writer 
quotes pertinently from a report 
of the Carnegie Foundation. The 
preparatory schools, according 
to this report, do such prepara- 
tion the greatest service not by 
instructing the pupil in his trade 
but by so grounding him in Eng- 
lish and mathematics that, when 
he goes to the trade school, that 
institution will not have to teach 
him those subjects all over again, 
in addition to training him to be 
a carpenter, or a machinist, or 
an electrician, or what not. 


Turning now to intellectual 
training, i.e., “the development 
of the habit of accurately retain- 
ing our experiences and of ac- 
curately reasoning about our ex- 
periences whether firsthand or 
second hand,” Professor Demi- 
ashkevich stresses once more the 
place of book-learning in such 
training and the necessity of 
discipline, systematic effort, and 
coping with the difficult and the 
disagreeable. Examinations, he 
regards as valuable aids to this 
discipline. For all their faults 
and disadvantages, most of which 
can be corrected, they are an ex- 
cellent device for training the 
student “in the habit of attack- 
ing problems, that is, in the habit 
of exercising his best thinking 
in an emergency.” 

The end of intellectual train- 
ing is to stimulate independent 
thinking and to enable it to tri- 
umph over the enemies that be- 
set it in the shape of propaganda, 
inspirational oratory, dogma and 
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doctrine, intellectual self-com- 
placency, emotional appeals, 
sophistry, and the “witchery of 
words.” But an independent and 
propaganda-proof mind is, he 
feels, scarcely to be built up by 
the “integrated education” advo- 
cated by the progressives, which 
centres the attention upon the 
parochial and the partial, stulti- 
fies the roving intellectual curi- 
osity and imagination of the 
child, and retards the develop- 
ment of abstraction and abstract 
learning. It is curiosity, imagi- 
nation, and abstraction by means 
of abstract learning that give the 
mind poise and the power to 
transcend precisely that to which 
“integrated education” would 
condemn and confine it. 

Passing next to “character 
building,” Professor Demiash- 
kevich criticizes the progressive 
theory that character is formed 
by doing, or in other words by 
direct practice of moral behavior 
and acquisition of moral experi- 
ence. He insists that it is, on 
the contrary, largely the product 
of directed second hand experi- 
ence administered under condi- 
tions of sound school discipline. 
To omit discipline and leave the 
child to express himself in free 
activity, without restraint of 
any sort, is to unfit him for a 
world in which discipline must 
be endured, drudgery undergone, 
and satisfactions deferred —a 
world, in short, that demands 
hard and tedious and disagree- 
able work, and a will to under- 
take and an effort to carry 
through that work, of those who 
would survive and advance. 


So far, Professor Demiashke- 
vich has been treating the edu- 
cation of the individual in and 
for himself. He now approaches 
the question of education as an 
instrument of social adaptation 
and takes up the direct training 
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in “human relations” upon which 
modern educationalists lay so 
much stress. The end and result 
of schooling should, of course, be 
extended beyond the enrichment 
of the individual life to the en- 
richment of social life. The in- 
dividual must be trained to be a 
factor in social progress. 

Admitting this, he points out 
that the case is by no means 
simple. He notes the ambiguity 
with which theories of training 
in human relationships are in- 
fected by reason of the many 
conflicting theories regarding the 
reality and the nature of social 
progress. He himself inclines to 
a theory of “moving equilibri- 
um,” from which he deduces that 
one of the residual functions of 
the school is to contribute to the 
conservative aspect of social 
progress. The other aspect—the 
restless, experimental, overturn- 
ing aspect—jis elemental and 
forceful enough in human nature 
to need little encouragement. 
But it is precisely this aspect 
that modern education fosters, 
with its emphasis upon the 
changing elements in civilization 
rather than upon the enduring, 
its concentration of the attention 
upon the present to the exclusion 
of the past, and its treatment of 
new problems as if they were 
novel and could only be solved 
in the light of immediate and 
firsthand rather than of mediate 
and second hand experience. It 
is, however, the business of a 
sound education to deal with the 
constants rather than the varia- 
bles in human life. 


These constants are two. First, 
in spite of all the real relativity 
and change of moral standards, 
there is a deposit of moral prin- 
ciple precipitated from human 
experience, which may be re- 
garded as comparatively fixed. 
Second, in spite of the mutability 
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of scientific theories, the method 
and temper and outlook of sci- 
ence proves to be comparatively 
unchanging. To give a human 
being a firm grasp on the crys- 
tallized and permanent princi- 
ples of human behavior, and to 
imbue him with a scientific, criti- 
cal and open-minded habit of 
thinking is to provide him with 
the best possible training in 
human relations. 

What human society as a 
whole, what democratic society 
in particular, what each individ- 
ual nation and community needs 
above all, is members and more 
especially leaders of the Peri- 
clean type, 

well-informed, broadly cul- 
tured men and women, 
trained through sustained, 
precise thinking and capable 
of perceiving with the mag- 
nifying glass of a _ well- 
formed and adequately in- 
formed intellect the almost 
intangible indications mark- 
ing off the right course 
through the maze of complex 
modern conditions. 
Since the raising of the whole 
mass of people to this level must 
be a counsel of perfection, it is 
incumbent on the schools to see 
that the “elite” are not sacrificed 
to the less gifted and the less able, 
but are given every opportunity 
to develop their natural superior- 
ities under the discipline of a 
sound education. 

Such education, once more, 
cannot be given by the firsthand 
and immediate methods advo- 
cated by the “new educational- 
ists.” It requires a second hand, 
mediate inculcation of the 
achievements of the race in the 
past, of the lessons of history, 
and of a general sense of the 
value of the human heritage. It 
must consist, then, of “a sequen- 
tial curriculum composed of both 
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the humanities and the sciences.” 
Only such a curriculum 


can reasonably be expected 
to result in a strong satura- 
tion of the student with the 
highest standards of achieve- 
ment, intellectual, moral and 
aesthetic, known to human- 
ity. An analytical familiarity 
with the great accomplish- 
ments and the instructive 
failure of outstanding indi- 
viduals and of human groups 
in the realm of practical life, 
as well as in the disinter- 
ested arts and sciences, will 
contribute powerfully to the 
formation of mature judg- 
ment in the future Periclean 
leader. 


Needless to say this book will 
provoke much controversy. But, 
however much or little the reader 
may agree with its conclusions, 
there can be no gainsaying its 
interest and its timeliness, or the 
ability with which its author has 
defended his point of view, and 
laid bare the weaknesses of so- 
called “progressive education.” 


The importance of William 
Adams Brown’s diminutive vol- 
ume, The Case for Theology in 
the University exceeds its size. 
Its occasion was President Robert 
Maynard Hutchins’ sweeping in- 
dictment that the modern, in 
contrast with the medieval, uni- 
versity had no unifying principle 
to give definiteness and consist- 
ence to its policy. President 
Hutchins’ contention was that 
whereas theology once furnished 
the organizing motif, because 
men generally had lost interest 
in it, there was present no longer 
a unifying principle for institu- 
tions of higher learning with 
the possible exception of meta- 
physics. William Adams Brown 
took the utterance to heart and 
wrote as follows: 
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I confess that when I read 
these lectures they gave me 
a jolt. For more than forty 
years I had been teaching 
theology. And I had been 
teaching it because I be- 
lieved that it could do the 
thing that President Hutch- 
ins tells us it is no longer 
fitted to do, namely, furnish 
a unifying philosophy of life 
which would bring meaning 
and consistency into our 
conception of education as 
a whole. 

President Hutchins had dis- 
qualified modern theology to 
serve the present-day University 
because it “is based upon re- 
vealed truth and on articles of 
faith. Theology implies ortho- 
doxy and an orthodox Church. 
We have neither” (9). To this 
statement Professor Brown re- 
plies. Indeed in so far as theol- 
ogy means either revealed relig- 
ion or historical theology, revel- 
ation conflicts with science and 
historical theology has its place 
in the modern university among 
other subjects of research. But 
he adds that theology may mean 
“the philosophy of the Christian 
religion” and in this sense may 
imply that God is “the basic 
reality in the universe and hence 
the key to the understanding of 
nature and man” (13). “Our 
American restriction of theology 
to a purely professional disci- 
pline is an anomaly in the history 
of education” (23). 

Metaphysics as originally un- 
derstood may help, as Professor 
Brown explains, because “the 
metaphysics of the Greeks was 
in the largest sense of the term 
a religious metaphysics” (47). 
Notwithstanding this aid, theol- 
ogy must be supreme. The reason 
given for this is that while meta- 
physics in its discovery of God 
uses a process of inference, theol- 
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ogy discovers God “by a set of 
experiences” (60). Unfortun- 
ately these two approaches have 
been separated (66). 

The author sees a revival of 
interest in theology, first in “the 
renewed interest in religion it- 
self” (72), “things that religion 
has to give dissociated from the 
forms through which from time 
immemorial it has given them” 
(73), “the new co-operative 
spirit” (74), and “a breakdown 
of the type of rigid orthodoxy” 
(75). Professor Brown enumer- 
ates a few aids towards a restor- 
ation of theology: the Gifford 
Lectures (92), the Oxford and 
Edinburgh Conferences of 1937 
(96), and the stand of the 
Church in Germany (100). But 
in the theology that may return 
“there must first be a theology 
for which with a good intellectual 
conscience place can be made” 
(104). 

President Hutchins adds in- 
terest to the volume by writing 
the Preface and remarking “‘it is 
precisely the kind of a book that 
I had hoped my writings might 
provoke” (v). This little volume 
should be read by clergymen, and 
laymen as well as by those ac- 
tively engaged in university 
work. Paul R. Helsel. 

In The Story of Instruction 
Dr. Ernest Carroll Moore, a 
veteran educator, continues the 
Story of Instruction from the 
point at which his volume on 
Beginnings ended and carries it 
on through the establishment of 
the Christian Church, the found- 
ing of the monasteries and the 
monastic schools, the beginnings 
of the Universities, the Renais- 
sance, the Reformation, and the 
counter-Reformation. Dr. Moore 
has managed to pack into small 
space a vast amount of informa- 
tion regarding the beginnings of 
instruction and the development 
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and practice of educational 
theory. Students of the period 
will find this a valuable hand- 
book of material patiently gar- 
nered from many sources and 
conveniently gathered into the 
compass of a single volume. 
The work gains added interest 
by reason of the author’s prac- 
tical experience in education as 
the founder and builder of the 
great institution known as the 
University of California at Los 
Angeles. Revie te 
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Those who read the English 
translation of Chestov’s In Job’s 
Balances will wish for an equally 
good rendering into English of 
his Athénes et Jérusalem. What- 
ever one may think or however 
one may disagree, here is evi- 
dence of that revolution, or shall 
we call it revulsion, in theological 
thought against a long prevalent 
rationalism. Chestov, Berdiaeff, 
Dostoievsky, these are the great 
names connected with this new 
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philosophy of the irrational. 
Theologically it is of a piece with 
the work of Barth, Kierkegaard, 
and Kraemer, an appeal from 
the religion of reason to that of 
emotion. The great theme which 
runs throughout is the relation 
of freedom to necessity, the 
conflict between reason and 
unreasoning faith. It must be 
admitted that there is much 
both in the Old and in the New 
Testaments to bear out this 
eschatological interpretation of 
Christianity. We cannot, how- 
ever, avoid the conviction that 
the apocalyptic spirit as it ap- 
peared in the Old Testament, in 
the New and in this modern 
movement, ever has been and is 
the counsel of despair. We be- 
lieve also it arises from the sheer 
desperation of men who have 
seen one by one the props falling 
from under a formal faith. If 
the system to which they have 
been accustomed to look has ap- 
parently failed, and bears within 
it no obvious capacity to meet 
the new world situations that 
arise, faith must fly from a smug 
and mundane confidence to the 
refuge of Apocalypse. 

Thus we are warned against 
reason and are advised to put no 
more confidence in it since that 
which is denied to the mind is 
revealed only to apocalyptic 
insight. And everywhere the 
necessity is stressed of a strict 
acceptance of apocalyptic inter- 
pretations. One can easily see 
how such views should arise out 
of the breakdown of formal 
faiths and the sufferings which 
have overtaken the Russian refu- 
gees and their even less fortunate 
German brethren. But the move- 
ment is more of panic and less 
of faith. Doubtless from it will 
emerge a new and better relig- 
ious understanding and expres- 
sion. Because of that we welcome 
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the telling sentences of Barth 
and Chestov. They challenge us 
with their criticism and fairly 
bludgeon us into thought. Theo- 
logical smugness becomes impos- 
sible in their presence. This is 
the reason we welcome though 
we do not believe them. The 
most important thing about them 
is after all not their theology but 
the earnestness of their endeavor 
after God. Were they to realize 
this they would become the truest 
exemplars of their avowed prin- 
ciples for after all the apocalyp- 
tic view is a struggle for a higher 
reason. 


Count Keyserling’s Immortal- 
ity is confessedly the work of 
his young manhood, reissued but 
in no important sense revised. 
His reason for this is rather 
unique, being based on his essen- 
tial respect for his past person- 
ality. Though to do this seems 
to be to take one’s self over- 
seriously, there are many quot- 
able passages and many sections 
in which a personalist will take 
a lively interest. One of these 
notable statements concerns the 
self-sufficiency of the person: 
“Since my self is the presupposi- 
tion of all experience it cannot 
possibly be deduced from any- 
thing else” (99). From this fact 
he deduces the further one of 
immortality : 


Belief in Immortality is 
as a matter of fact an ulti- 
mate, because in its deepest 
grounds it coincides with 
belief in a Self. For this 
Self points beyond all spatio- 
temporal limitations; and 
what denies these barriers 
cannot well be mortal. ... 
Immediate consciousness is 
more cogent proof than the 
most ingenious argument. 

... If Belief is the central 
function of mind, and belief 
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in an object in general is 
the supreme premiss of all 
thought and inquiry, then 
belief in myself as a con- 
tinuously operative principle 
is the fundamental assump- 
tion of my personal ewxist- 
ence. Self-consciousness co- 
incides at bottom with the 
instinct of Immortality. 
(102-4) 

In the chapter on conscious- 
ness he seems to reverse his 
previous standpoints by an un- 
fortunate failure to distinguish 
truly between personality higher 
and lower. Individuality he sees 
properly as the opposite to per- 
sonality but he makes no dis- 
crimination between the self- 
sacrifice of a person for egoistic 
or for altruistic ends. The man 
who forgets his selfish ends for 
the life of a higher self does 
thereby achieve a superior per- 
sonality. To Keyserling this self- 
losing appears as a sort of resort 
to Nirvana —the loss of self- 
consciousness. As a matter of 
fact it means the regaining of a 
higher and more vivid self-con- 
sciousness, the complete triumph 
and highest expression of the 
self. Had the author seen this 
point he would have greatly 
strengthened his argument for 
immortality. However, we are 
indebted to him for launching 
once more the book of his youth 
which will be read with much 
profit. 

With some expressions one 
must enter a mild dissent such 
as that in no other religion than 
Christianity is there any thought 
of continuity of consciousness in 
connection with immortality. 
Such may be true of most but we 
doubt if it is true of the Egyptian 
concept of immortality as repre- 
sented in the Book of the Dead. 
Also while it is true that the cen- 
turies waited for Christianity to 
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lay special emphasis on the su- 
preme worth of personality it 
was in some manner foreseen by 
Socrates as well as by the Hebrew 
prophets. 

We wish he might have attrib- 
uted to Epicurus the thought that 
Death concerns neither the living 
nor the dead because while we are 
Death is not and when Death is 
we are not (Epicurus’ Morals, 
London, 1656, p. 123), instead of 
accrediting Montaigne with the 
plagiarized form which appears 
in the Essays (Vol. I, Ch. XIX, 
p. 91). Or did Epicurus himself 
also procure it surreptitiously ? 

However if we continue at this 
rate of criticism of so able a work 
we shall be numbered with those 
critics whom Samuel Butler de- 
nounced as “Butchers and fierce 
inquisitors of wit.” 

Lawrence Neff’s books on re- 
ligion can be best understood 
from the rather hopelessly nar- 
row theological standpoint 
against which he is in just and 
open rebellion. His small volume, 
The Eventual Religion, which 
forms a chapter in a larger work 
takes the Personalistic position. 
It will be eagerly read by people 
whose progress in intelligence 
has rendered the old watchwords 
of religion inadequate. Differ- 
entiated selfhood he holds to be 
the clue to the enigma of exist- 
ence. 

It is as though each of us 
stood alone, a unique crea- 
ture in process of becoming 
creator, with final fulfilment 
to come through identifica- 
tion with infinitude. ... So 
far as I am able to discover, 
Jesus is perfect personality 
incarnate. Why seek to de- 
grade Him to a perfunctory 
and preposterous Official 
status?... There is the con- 
spicuous possibility that 
Jesus shall have to capture 
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again the Oriental imagina- 
tion and will, as He is said 
to be doing very rapidly at 
the present time, and from 
that stronghold move once 
more upon the western 
world. That He will sweep 
the Orient, when divested of 
ecclesiastical impediments, I 
can not for a moment doubt. 
(21 and 27) 

The wide world rests under a 
dangerous cloud of fear. We are 
these days afraid of social secur- 
ity, of criticism, of failure, of 
social ostracism, of war, of sick- 
ness, of death, until we have be- 
come jittery and psychopathic. 
Fear is perhaps the disease of 
this age. Peter Fletcher in Life 
Without Fear attempts to ana- 
lyze the sources of fear for us in 
such a way as to enable us to 
conquer and overcome it. We 
commend the book for its helpful, 
hopeful outlook which brings to 
the average person the benefit of 
the best methods known to mod- 
ern psychology for the conquest 
of fear. 


Those of us who are old enough 
to have been brought up in an old- 
fashioned religious home will re- 
member the painful experience of 
reading the Bible through by 
course in a year, “three chapters 
a day and five on Sunday.”’ The 
reviewer has always been boast- 
ful that he finished his first read- 
ing in his fourteenth year and 
repeated it twice afterward. Any- 
one who went through the experi- 
ence will remember the dreary 
chapters of Chronicles and Kings’ 
and the miseries of the “begat” 
chapters. Nevertheless, such was 
the allegiance to the system that 
it would have been little less than 
sin to have skipped a line. 

Other portions too could well 
have been omitted for the sake of 
moral idealism of the growing 
boy but this too had to be con- 
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sumed with the rest. In some 
cases as in the love lyrics of The 
Song of Songs eroticism was 
softened by “allegorical’’ inter- 
pretation but in other cases the 
“allegory” was too strained for 
common sense. 

What a benefit it would have 
been if this treasure house of the 
world’s greatest literature could 
have been put in our hands with 
the unenlightening and undesir- 
able parts left out, as in the vol- 
ume of Professor Ross, A Digest 
of the Bible, “which leaves out not 
a single important episode.” It 
would have become our supreme 
literary delight and possession. 
Thus does the old-time bibliolatry 
cancel itself, for familiarity with 
biblical literature would have ad- 
vanced us in religious under- 
standing, and religion itself 
would have looked more desirable 
when not seen through the dry- 
ness of the “begats” or the 
pessimism of Ecclesiastes, the 
agnostic. 

Furthermore a literary knowl- 
edge of the Bible is fundamental 
to all English and most European 
literature. 

Professor Ross’ work ought to 
do much to bring back a love for 
the literary beauties of the Bible 
and to restore a knowledge of its 
salient parts to the rising genera- 
tion. It is distinctly a book to put 
into the hands of the young but 
by the same token provides a con- 
venient and desirable collection 
for those already well acquainted 
with the Book of books. 


In her little devotional book, 
The Quiet Hour, we have fromthe 
pen of Patience Strong another 
of these soothing and hopeful col- 
lections of prose poetry. Some of 
them will not strike you in every 
mood but there are some that will 
surely be welcome and helpful. 
The little meditation at the begin- 
ning of the book, “Autumn Gold,” 
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seems to us the best of the collec- 
tion. The diction is poetic and the 
imaginative element high but the 
attempt to create rhyme is an un- 
happy reminder of Walt Mason 
and mars what would be other- 
wise fine. 

The Wisdom of the East Series 
is accomplishing a great task for 
international and inter-religious 
understanding by presenting the 
Oriental Scriptures in brief and 
convenient form. Professor Mas- 
caro’s Himalayas of the Soul, 
translations from the Sanskrit of 
the Upanishads, is no exception to 
this general accomplishment. Re- 
ligion is the one interest of hu- 
manity above all others that is 
neither racial nor national. For 
this reason devout souls of every 
persuasion will find that in these 
volumes which nourishes the 
inner life and gives a_ better 
understanding of the religious 
aspirations of other days and 
other men. Re leek: 


Mores of the Middle Ages 

INQUISITION AND LIBERTY. By G. G. 
Coulton. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Pp. xiii, 354. $4.50. 

MEDIEVAL NUMBER SYMBOLISM. 
By Vincent F. Hopper. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York. Pp. xiii, 241. 
$2.90. 

THE MEDIEVAL WORLD. By Loren 
Carey MacKinney. Farrar and Rine- 
hart, New York. Pp. xiii, 801. $3.75. 

MEDIEVAL HANDBOOKS OF PEN- 
ANCE: A translation of the Principal 
libri poenitentiales and Selections from 
Related Documents. By John T. McNeill 
and Helena M. Gamer. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York. Pp. xiv, 476. 
Awas 

NT CATHERINE OF SIENA. By 
Johannes Jorgensen. Longmans, Green 
and Company, New York. Pp. ix, 446. 
$3.50. 

MEDIEVAL PANORAMA. By G. G. 
Coulton. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Pp. xiv, 801. $4.00. 


Coulton’s Inquisition and 
Liberty is written from the basis 
of the social history of the Inqui- 
sition in Europe and is a topical 
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examination of the inquisitorial 
attitude of mind. One always 
fears that this sort of thing may 
be done from the standpoint of 
invincible prejudices and parti- 
san points of view but Dr. Coul- 
ton writes with a certain detach- 
ment and fairness that make his 
book one of great profit and time- 
liness. Thoroughly documented 
it gives us an insight into the re- 
actions of participants and vic- 
tims in that colossal struggle 
against totalitarianism that be- 
gan about the time of St. Bernard 
and lasted into the Eighteenth 
Century. One might justly de- 
plore any effort to re-array class 
against class or section against 
section by marshalling again the 
bloody visions of the past in- 
dulged by all parties with whom 
there was the power. But totali- 
tarianism long defeated is again 
on the march and once more there 
is a tendency to deny the rights 
of democracy, to persecute for 
race, or opinion, and there are 
arising the same old methods of 
violence. It is well at such a junc- 
ture of history to be reminded of 
the curses which intolerance of 
any kind brings in its train that 
Wwe may be warned against any 
participation in or yielding to it. 

Of special value is the recon- 
sideration of the social, political, 
and religious background out of 
which such intolerance arises. 
All who trust in violence should 
also be warned of the futility of 
courses that can only convince 
by compulsion. We need to renew 
within ourselves in days of in- 
timidation in all ranks of society 
the realization that only those 
causes can ultimately triumph 
which are able to survive in the 
arena of open and untrammeled 
discussion and freedom of judg- 
ment. 

The author shows how genera- 
tion by generation the persecu- 
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tion took on more and more sinis- 
ter aspects until it had nothing to 
do with correct religious opinion 
but became concerned with mere 
forms or even modes of dress. 
Increasingly the Inquisition be- 
came the tool of blackmailers and 
grafters who made themselves 
recipients of the property of their 
victims through trumped-up 
charges against even the best and 
holiest of men whom they would 
ruin. In the effort to purge her 
theology the church became the 
instrument of the vicious and the 
violent. And what about the 
heretical opinions that she set 
out to remove? They were driven 
under the surface since none 
dared openly to express them, 
only to appear in the main body 
of theological opinion as if they 
had always been there and were 
to the manner born. As a creator 
of opinion — political, social, or 
religious — constraint and vio- 
lence always betray the cause 
which they pretend to serve. 

At this time these facts need 
newly to be brought home to us. 
Dr. Coulton has laid the present 
age under his debt. 


In Medieval Number Symbol- 
ism, Vincent F. Hopper discloses 
the sources and meaning of a 
whole world of speech and art 
which is mostly hidden to the 
modern man. Mathematics was 
the first of the sciences to rise in 
the western world. It still has 
reasons for considering itself the 
queen of the sciences since it is 
the chief hand-maiden of them 
all. But the emphasis on number 
has been from early times some- 
thing of an obsession andnowhere 
more than in the occident. This 
may be because with us it passed 
on to something more than mere 
symbolism. That this was the 
case was undoubtedly due to at 
least two factors —the unique 
interpretation learned perhaps 
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from Egypt and given to number 
by the Pythagoreans and the con- 
nection made of it with astro- 
nomical knowledge and the eso- 
teric and religious qualities in- 
corporated. By the Middle Ages 
we find numerical symbolism 
fully established within the 
Christian church and forming 
the esoteric language of the mass, 
the hidden meanings of architec- 
ture and painting, and the ex- 
planation of many of the customs 
and habits of common life. Mod- 
ern numerologists need go no 
farther than the theological 
works of Augustine to confirm 
their opinion of the importance 
of their profession. 

With the advance of science 
and common information the 
symbolism of number has become 
almost a dead language in relig- 
ion. Howbeit it has passed into 
other strange and “more practi- 
cal” forms. For the modern world 
is still obsessed with number. 
Now it is not symbolic or valua- 
tive number but rather that of 
sheer quantity. 

The author has done a real 
service in revealing to a purblind 
age a new source of interest that 
has power at least to add mean- 
ing to certain experiences which 
had become meaningless. It 
throws a light furthermore upon 
many modern practices which 
have become merely habitual. 

Lovers of Dante will find an 
illuminating chapter on the sym- 
bolism of the Divine Comedy 
which adds very much to its un- 
derstanding. If one is to deal 
with matters medieval this book 
becomes a necessity opening as 
it does a little worked field of 
historic research. 

In The Medieval World by Pro- 
fessor MacKinney, we have the 
second volume of The Civilization 
of the Western World. 

For many years there has been 
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a dearth of well-arranged and 
readable texts in Medieval his- 
tory. The reviewer remembers 
that his own college studies in the 
subject were based upon Duruy’s, 
Histoire du Moyen Age which 
was not only deadly dull but so 
poorly printed as to be well-nigh 
unreadable. These shortcomings 
have been amply providedagainst 
in this clear and _ beautifully 
printed modern text. The work is 
precise, scholarly, well-ordered 
and all-embracing, without losing 
itself in verbosity. At the same 
time it is amply provided with 
extensive bibliographies for each 
chapter which will enable the 
serious student to find just the 
material needed to fill out and 
measurably complete his knowl- 
edge. A multitude of maps and a 
wealth of interesting illustra- 
tions add to the value of the work 
and pleasure in its reading. 
Although it is a text in the best 
sense of the word, it is much 
more than that for it gives a rich- 
ness of detail unusual within so 
convenient a compass and it does 
not fall down into mere recital. 
It is full of human interest and 
incident and pictures not only the 
succession of political events but 
gives likewise an account of the 
economic, social, literary, artis- 
tic, educational, and spiritual 
achievements of the time as well. 
Not only will it be sought after 
as a convenient basis from which 
the beginning student may 
glimpse the significance of the 
Middle Ages but will be equally 
valued by the more mature who 
seek a handbook which will pro- 
videworkable reference material. 
Much work has recently been 
done and is now being done on 
this period. The present move- 
ment of European affairs is 
greatly adding to the demand for 
that light which the past may 
shed upon contemporary events. 
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We have here the very latest re- 
sults of historical research. Wal- 
lace E. Caldwell provides an in- 
teresting preface in a chapter 
entitled “An Introduction to the 
Ancient World.” 


Another valuable addition to 
the Records of Civilization Series 
edited under the auspices of the 
Department of History of Colum- 
bia University is number twenty- 
nine, Medieval Handbooks of 
Penance, by John T. McNeill and 
Helena Gamer. It provides a 
translation of the principal Books 
of Penance and selections from 
related documents. Here is a rare 
and often despised realm of im- 
portant source material now 
made available for the first time 
to non-Latin scholars. 

Their historical 
lies in the fact that: 

With peculiar intimacy 
they reveal the faults of men 
and of society in a far-off 

_age, as well as the ideals of 
the monastic and ecclesiasti- 
cal leaders on whom re- 
sponsibility was laid for the 
guidance of souls. They 
form, therefore, a priceless 
record of one important 
stage of that perennial con- 
flict of ideals with realities 
which marks the progress of 
man toward the attainment 
of amoral culture. (3) 

The fact is revealed that pen- 
ance was a growing feature in 
church or monastic life by the 
Third and Fourth centuries while 
by the Fifth we have the appear- 
ance of the Celtic penitentials in 
Ireland and Wales. The move- 
ment in the West was inspired by 
John Cassian who had been a 
profound student of Eastern 
Monasticism and who about the 
time of Augustine’s death dis- 
tinguished the “eight principal 
vices” and gave them a rational 
order. 


importance 
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The system of penance was the 
means by which the church 
sought to control the barbarism 
of its new converts to Christian- 
ity and to conform their habits 
to the Christian ideal. It was also 
a form for enforcing the rule of 
the confessional and the Celtic 
practice soon became general 
throughout the Western Church. 
It was also the weapon by which 
the newly established religion 
carried on its warfare against 
surviving community practices 
of the paganism jt sought to dis- 
place. 

But for these crude in- 
struments of discipline it is 
very questionable whether 
we should have reached the 
stage of Victorian culture 
and restraint. (47) 


Perchance the Law is the only 
constraining force that can be 
understood by the simple and 
ignorant but it is certain that the 
application of convention is not 
very successful in inducing the 
love of goodness. And so it was 
during the Dark and the Middle 
Ages. It did call attention to the 
fact of sin; it did not help over- 
much to the love of righteousness. 
Thus we see the system breaking 
down into a bargaining with evil 
in spite of increasing restrictions 
made to meet the slightest devia- 
tion in act, word, or even thought. 
Even physical functionings be- 
yond human control became the 
object of penitential solicitude. 
To offset this it was quite possible 
for one to commit the sin if the 
object to be gained seemed to out- 
weigh the pains of penance and 
was often so entered upon. As an 
inducement to righteousness 
therefore the system fell short of 
the mark. 

However, without this element 
any picture which aims to tell the 
story of medieval law, culture, 
education, philosophy, theology, 
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architecture, or social custom is 
somewhat wanting. Herein lies 
the great value and interest for 
medievalists, of this work. 

There is an important chapter 
on the condition of the texts fol- 
lowed by translations of the early 
Irish documents comprising the 
Canons attributed to St. Patrick 
the Penitential of Finnian, of 
Cummean, the Irish Canons, the 
writings of Adamnan, the old 
Irish table of commutations, and 
selections from the Bigotian Peni- 
tential. This chapter is followed 
by others on the Welsh Peniten- 
tials, those of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church and the development of 
the penitential system on the con- 
tinent. In general, this followed 
the Irish form and origin proba- 
bly because of the wide influence 
of the Irish monks in evangeliz- 
ing continental Europe. 

The work is exhaustively done 
and is the result of severe and 
painstaking scholarship. One can 
but rejoice that as in the old days 
of the monastery of St. Columba 
the torch of classic learning still 
flickers. This time it is Columbia 
instead of Columba. Unfortun- 
ately the author refers consist- 
ently to the Book of Revelation 
as “Revelations.” 

If one would step out of the 
world of avarice, confusion, in- 
credulity, and materialism so 
characteristically assumed of our 
own age into the world of won- 
der, mysticism, and miracle, he 
could achieve it in spirit no more 
surely perhaps than to immerse 
himself in a book. This book is 
Johannes Jorgensen’s Saint 
Catherine of Siena. The work is 
certain to engage several classes 
of readers: those whose belief in 
miracles and mysticism will lead 
them to see in its accounts no in- 
congruities and those to whom 
every page will seem incredible 
and an offense. There will be yet 
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another class of readers who will 
Sincerely desire to arrive at the 
truth concerning the unusual life 
of St. Catherine. Of these some 
will admit the possibility of many 
of the events related and they 
will be sympathetic toward that 
which they will look upon as the 
saliently and essentially religious 
portions which they will feel 
must be distinguished from what 
is merely traditional, supersti- 
tious, or propagandistic. Still 
another group will find in it a 
vast detail of psychological ma- 
terial, a veritable mine of psychic 
wealth for exploitation and illus- 
tration. Thus it will be seen that 
what one brings to the reading 
of this book, that is he likely to 
take away with him in intensified 
measure for there is little chance 
that he can remain unaffected 
and possessing no opinions. One 
is perforce compelled to take 
sides. 

The book is beautifully written 
and printed and reads like a mar- 
velous story, both author and 
translator having done an out- 
standing piece of work. No step 
is overlooked in the effort to pro- 
vide a complete account of the 
settings of Catherine’s life. We 
are given an unusual picture of 
the temporal environment, of the 
social and religious customs and 
beliefs, the historical settings, 
the home life and surroundings, 
all of which conspired to produce 
the religious devotion and ecstacy 
of the Saint. The reading gives 
an impression analogous to that 
which comes of passing from the 
raucous traffic of St. Mark’s 
Square in Venice into the inner 
world of the ancient cathedral. 
Whatever one’s beliefs or predi- 
lections, the experience is likely 
to be a good one. 

Of the salient facts of St. 
Catherine’s life, of the fulness of 
her devotion, of the reality of the 
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so-called stigmata, there can be 
little doubt, nor of the many ex- 
periences which confirmed her 
religious faith. The religious 
mind does not cease to wonder, 
nor does it fail to interpret all 
experiences in the light of its 
Own spiritual insights. Have 
these any reality beyond that of 
mere illusion? They have all the 
reality which they bring to blos- 
som in real ethical achievement 
and insight into the nature of the 
world of moral and spiritual fact. 
After all the ultimate test of any 
saint lies not in the power and 
strength of mere emotion or in- 
ner assurance but in the prag- 
matic test of a loving, righteous, 
and unselfishly devoted life. In 
most of these it will be felt that 
Catherine passes the test, in some 
it will appear that at times like 
all human beings, she was self- 
deceived as to the importance and 
value of her experiences. 


Could such experiences be re- 
peated, and why are they not 
now more general? The answer 
must probably be found in the 
present state of faith. The gen- 
eralexpectation of the marvelous, 
the credulous state of society, the 
prevailing intellectual and relig- 
ious atmosphere, all these must 
be present to produce the psycho- 
logical result. Shall we sigh for 
the old days that may never re- 
turn? No! for we shall not there 
find the message for our modern 
day nor the solution of its press- 
ing problems. The revelation of 
the Divine must come to every 
age in its own language if it is 
to be understood. Nor is it to be 
assumed that the Divine message 
can come only in the vocabulary 
of the past. When one comes to 
consider it the amazing thing 
about the life of this, one of the 
greatest saints, is its unlikeness 
to the quiet and sanity of the 
great Founder of Christianity. 
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So long as religion has that ex- 
ample it can scarcely credit the 
extravagances of Catherine’s life 
as essential to religion. 


Concerning Coulton’s Medieval 
Panorama, it is difficult to write 
because of the multiplicity of 
subjects treated. It can be truly 
said to be outstanding by reason 
of its leading the reader directly 
into the everyday life of the 
period. To this task Dr. Coulton 
brings the rich gifts of many 
studies. He traces the rise of 
modern European civilization out 
of the chaos of the Barbarian in- 
vasions, the place in that develop- 
ment of Christianity, the building 
of Papal power, the emergence of 
feudalism, the growth, customs, 
manners of the villagers, the 
place in the common life of rec- 
tor, vicar, and church. He writes 
of wages and occupations, of 
monasteries and the life of the 
cloister and the home, of trade 
and travel, of “just price’ and 
usury. He describes the state of 
the Jews in this period, of the 
passage from the private and 
cathedral school into the uni- 
versity, of scholastics and the 
Bible, of science, of medicine, of 
the Papal Schism, the Lollards 
and the Black Death. We have 
an account of the Hundred Years 
War, of Peasant Saints, of mar- 
riage and divorce, of artistic and 
literary life. The sources and 
meaning of Dante’s Commedia, 
of Piers Plowman, and Chaucer 
and of More’s Utopia and their 
relation to their age all interest- 
ingly set forth. Last of all, the 
fight for the Open Bible which 
signalized the close of the period. 

This summary discloses some- 
thing of the multitude of ideas 
discussed in this amazing book 
but it can give no account of the 
wealth of reference, the human 
touches, the disclosure of asides 
of information which spring up 
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on every page and which could 
come only from a mind so steeped 
in the subject. Whatever may be 
said of his numerous other books 
on the Middle Ages it is difficult 
to believe that any can exceed 
this in interest and liveliness. 
His interpretation here of the 
sources of modern culture will re- 
main standard for many years to 
come and promises to become 
classic. It is fully annotated and 
well illustrated. For an under- 
standing of the inner motives of 
medieval history it is unsur- 
passed. Rovers 
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KNOWLEDGE AND SOCIETY: A Phi- 
losophical Approach to Modern Civili- 
zation. The Century Philosophy Series. 
By G. P. Adams, W.R. Denes, J. Loew- 
enberg, D. S. Mackay, P. Marhenke, 
S. C. Pepper, E. W. Strong. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, New York. Pp. 
xiii, 417. 

THE UNITY OF PHILOSOPHICAL EX- 
PERIENCE. By Etienne Gilson. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Pp. xii, 330. 
$2.75. 

DER MENSCH IM SEIN, EINE HEIM- 
KEHR AUS ZWEIFELHAFTEN. By 
Gustav E. Miiller. Fromanns Verlag, 
Stuttgart. Pp. 200. 


PHILOSOPHY FOR EVERY DAY. 
OVERSEAS. BORDERLANDS. NA- 
TIVE NOTES. By Clarence Dan 


Blachly, Ph.D. Distributed by Edward 
Blachly, 157 Chambers Street, New York 
City. Pp. 349; 160; 88; 72 and 41 pp. 
index for whole series, respectively. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL RECONSTRUC- 
TION. By Dom Virgil, O.S.B. Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee. Pp. 
viii, 137. $1.35. 


The author’s remark that the 
present volume, An Economic 
History of the Western World, 
“borrows generously from [his] 
The History of Western Civiliza- 
tion” (viii), may receive a more 
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realistic interpretation to mean 
that chapters and sections of the 
larger two volume work entitled 
The History of Western Civiliza- 
tion dealing with economics, in- 
dustries, society, capitalism, and 
kindred themes have been brought 
together and edited in this new 
volume, An Economic History of 
the Western World. Outside of 
the fact that if one has the larger 
two volume work, there is no 
need of his acquiring this volume 
on economic history, no prejudice 
should exist against the smaller 
and special work. One is not 
asked to agree with Barnes in his 
various points of view, but a 
careful reading of his work will 
likely amaze one that a single 
man has accumulated so much 
material and has gained such a 
grasp upon the development of 
the entire career of humankind. 


About one tenth of the volume 
is devoted to the Ancient World. 
Special attention is given to do- 
mestic — food, clothing, shelter, 
occupation — and agrarian life. 
Here as later the economic sig- 
nificance of artsand crafts, classes 
of society, colonies and city-state 
government is discussed. Ap- 
proximately an additional fifteen 
per cent recounts Medieval eco- 
nomic life. Here one will find 
excellent treatments of the man- 
orial system, agrarian society, 
the origin and growth of towns, 
trade and industry. Attention is 
given to the influence of economic 
conditions upon the rise of the 
middle class, the Protestant Ref- 
ormation, and the origins of 
modern society. More than five 
hundred pages are left to deal 
with modern Europe from its ex- 
pansion in the fifteenth century 
to the present time. Two splendid 
chapters deal with the commer- 
cial revolution that prepared the 
way for the rise of industry and 
business. Much attention is given 
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to the advent of machines and the 
rise of the factory system, to 
their adoption on the continent 
and their repercussions in Asia, 
Australia, and Africa. The latter 
part of the volume treats of con- 
temporary economic life, the 
status and probable fate of capi- 
talism and social and economic 
reforms that are now on foot. 
Imperialism is handled from the 
objective point of view including 
a most excellent section on the 
World War setting forth the 
more recent opinions as to its 
causes. The last chapter is en- 
titled “The Post War World.” 
European and American agricul- 
tural catastrophes and proposed 
remedies are discussed, also the 
New Deal, and an extended sur- 
vey of Soviet Russia closes the 
book. 

One splendid part of Barnes’ 
volume is the well-chosen, ex- 
tended and classified bibliogra- 
phy added to each chapter. The 
scope of references is surprising 
and invaluable for anyone who 
contemplates further study. On 
the whole, also, Barnes writes in 
arapid, interesting style. He may 
be charged at times with repeti- 
tion, but it usually makes for 
clarity. The general public, as 
well as those engaged in academic 
circles, will enjoy the rather ex- 
traordinary picture Barnes gives 
of the human drama as organized 
around economic and social 
forces. 

Professor Ellwood in A History 
of Social Philosophy provides a 
brief statement of sociological 
thought for elementary students. 
As yet, the author thinks, “we 
know but little’ (vii) about a 
story that is “just beginning to 
be written” (vii). The subject 
matter of this work is restricted 
to the social theories and develop- 
ment of “four leading peoples of 
western Europe, the Italians, the 
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French, the English, and the 
Germans” (viii). The confessed 
objects of the treatment are “‘to 
shed light upon the origin of 
existing controversies” (ix) in 
the field of the social sciences, and 
“to trace and evaluate the great 
currents of social thought in our 
civilization” (x). The method 
chosen is to relate the story of 
social philosophy centered about 
significant personalities and, so 
far as possible, a rather formal 
manner of treatment is observed: 
first, a brief outline of biographi- 
cal events that influenced the 
thinker’s social perspective; sec- 
ond, the method, scientific or 
otherwise, of the thinker; and 
third, the thinker’s own doctrine, 
its origin, development, organi- 
zation and functioning, and his 
theory of social order and social 
progress. 


About fifteen per cent of the 
volume is devoted to ancient 
social thought of which the dis- 
cussion of Plato and Aristotle 
consumes more than half of this 
space. Medieval thinkers are 
dealt with in one short chapter of 
fifteen pages, thus leaving nearly 
five-hundred pages to discuss 
modern social thought from the 
time of Machiavelli in the early 
sixteenthcentury to the twentieth 
century. In addition to devoting 
space to general themes as the 
Reformation Social Thinkers, 
Puritan Social Thinkers, French 
Revolutionary Thinkers, at least 
thirty-six single persons are 
chosen to be treated. Besides a 
biographical note and criticism 
of each person, there is not much 
space left to set forth his doctrine 
in a positive way. Naturally spe- 
cial chapters are devoted to 
Auguste Comte with whom, EIl- 
wood says, “a definite science of 
sociology begins” (347), Herbert 
Spencer whose “writings were 
responsible almost entirely for 
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the popularization of sociology 
throughout the English-speaking 
world” (436), William Graham 
Sumner, “one of the most origi- 
nal American social thinkers” 
(500), and Lester F. Ward, “the 
man who is best entitled to be re- 
garded as the chief founder of 
sociology in the United States” 
(526). 

A carefully selected bibliogra- 
phy suggesting additional read- 
ing and a suitable index add 
greatly to the value of the volume. 
Even those not professionally in- 
terested in sociology will find the 
volume intriguing and profitable. 

Pano 

Many introductions to the 
study of philosophy are now be- 
ing written. Some with the pur- 
pose of acquainting the student 
with the diverse systems of his- 
torical philosophy, some with the 
biographical standpoint in view, 
or the historical, or as an intro- 
duction to some particular phi- 
losophy. Knowledge and Society, 
collaborated by the members of 
the Department of Philosophy of 
the University of California at 
Berkeley, aims rather to intro- 
duce the student to the adventure 
of philosophizing. This it does by 
presenting in order various prob- 
lems which thrust themselves 
upon modern society. Courses of 
philosophy issue too many times 
in either a confusion that retards 
fresh inquiry or a complacency 
that is hostile to a philosophic 
spirit. 

The sound alternative to 
such procedures seems to be 
to treat philosophy, not as a 
distinct discipline, but as 
the practice of restless re- 
flection, the critical exami- 
nation of the meaning of 
what elsewhere might be 
taken as conclusive and es- 
tablished, a way of life in 
which intelligence, to quote 
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Santayana’s words, is “at 
once the universal method of 
practice and its continual 
reward” (vi). 

Under the heading of “knowl- 
edge” we have the treatment of 
such subjects as ‘‘Common 
Sense,” the Conception of a free 
mind, the scientific method, hypo- 
thesis, metaphysics, religion, free- 
dom of the will and scepticism. 
Under “society”? we have an ac- 
count of the rise of modern indi- 
vidualism, a consideration of the 
problems of economic and politi- 
cal freedom, of natural security, 
and social purpose, of reconstruc- 
tion or revolution, and finally, the 
We of philosophy in American 

ife. 

The latter goes no further than 
a consideration of James, Royce, 
and Dewey as representing all 
there is of American philosophy 
or as typifying the whole of it. 
This must seem to some a some- 
what narrowed standpoint and 
too easily satisfied. Personalists 
will feel that a mention of Howi- 
son would not have been out of 
place in a book from his own de- 
partment. However, the questions 
raised are vital and timely and 
after all the greatest achievement 
in philosophy is to know what 
questions to ask. Many who are 
looking for a satisfactory intro- 
ductory text will find here the 
answer to their quest. 


In The Unity of Philosophical 
Experience we have the lucid and 
enlightening work of one of our 
most distinguished contemporary 
philosophers. Professor Gilson 
sets out to present the history of 
philosophy from the standpoint 
of its inner meanings, that is, 
philosophically. That he has suc- 
ceeded in an outstanding way will 
be apparent to every careful 
reader. He describes the scope 
of his book as the effort “to show 
that the history of philosophy 
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makes philosophical sense.” This 
he does by setting forth a series 
of concrete philosophical experi- 
ments chosen for their dogmatic 
Significance but which are not to 
be looked upon as arbitrarily 
selected fragments from some 
abridged description of medieval 
and modern philosophy. The 
three experiments considered are 
the Medieval, the Cartesian, and 
the Modern. A final section deals 
with the nature and unity of the 
philosophical experience. 

As the philosophy of the Mid- 
dle Ages set before it the solution 
of the problem of universals its 
field was restricted to logicism, 
and theologism and its outcome 
was skepticism. The start is 
naturally with Porphyry’s inde- 
cision on universals and particu- 
lars, concurred in by Boethius 
and which Abelard endeavored to 
solve. But by logic nothing can 
be solved except in terms of logic. 
In consequence the question is 
made to appear unanswerable. 
Such was the case with Abelard. 
He did not see that concepts were 
not necessarily true because they 
were logical. Thus logic was mis- 
taken for philosophy and such a 
course leads necessarily to skepti- 
cism. 

It was inevitable that logicism 
would fall into conflict with 
theologism for the heady new 
wine of logical dialectic was 
prone to attack the assumptions 
dear to the theologian such as the 
doctrine of transubstantiation 
and the mystery of the Trinity. 

Aristotle is flung into the con- 
flict with the Jewish Arabic phi- 
losophers like Gazali, Averroes, 
and Maimonides leading the way 
to materialism and skepticism 
and preparing the way for 
Descartes in the modern age to 
follow. 

Out of the confusion of diverse 
opinions comes Thomas Aquinas 
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to put everything in its place, a 
man “who does not flinch in the 
presence of truth.” 

Himself a theologian, St. 
Thomas has asked the pro- 
fessors of theology never to 
prove an article of faith by 
rational demonstration, for 
faith is not based on reason, 
but on the word of God, and 
if you try to prove it, you 
destroy it. He had likewise 
asked the professors of phi- 
losophy never to prove a phi- 
losophical truth by resorting 
to the words of God, for 
philosophy is not based on 
Revelation, but on reason, 
and if you try to base it on 
authority, you destroy it 
(62). 

It is Ockham who was the in- 
spirer of so much in English 
philosophy who led the road to 
skepticism and its eventuality in 
Hume. The final word in medieval 
philosophy was spoken by Nico- 
laus Cusanus to whom “the uni- 
versal mystery of things is but a 
concrete expression of the su- 
preme mystery of God” (117). 

With this breakdown of the 
medieval experiment we are pre- 
pared for the introduction to the 
next in the work and influence of 
Montaigne. 


No truer word nor more appli- 
cable appears than in the asser- 
tion of the author: 

Analyzing the philosophi- 
cal situation as it was around 
1340, an ideal observer could 
safely have predicted the 
complete breakdown of 
scholastic philosophy. Noth- 
ing is easier for us than to 
show in a few sentences how 
those events came to pass, 
and similar results may 
safely be expected every time 
philosophers make the same 
mistakes. It does not even 
require a demonstration to 
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make it clear; it is a flat 
truism that all attempts to 
deal with philosophical prob- 
lems from the point of view, 
or with the method, of any 
other discipline will inevita- 
bly result in the destruction 
of philosophy itself (119- 
20). 

Here is a word we recommend 
to the consideration of our mod- 
ern logico-positivists for it seems 
to some of us to have an applica- 
tion. 

Descartes marks the transition 
fromthe skepticism of Montaigne 
to the modern period of construc- 
tive thinking in philosophy, for 
the inner spirit of Cartesian phi- 
losophy is “‘mathematicism.” 

Descartes’ philosophy was 
nothing else than a reck- 
lessly conducted experiment 
to see what becomes of 
human knowledge when 
moulded into conformity 
with the pattern of mathe- 
matical evidence (133). 

One of the best sections of the 
book is the story of the transition 
from Cartesian faith to Humean 
skepticism, a more or less blind 
spot in the average history of 
philosophy. We do not recall any 
other account of this transitional 
stage quite so well written. 


Descartes’ work had scarcely 
been done before it was outmoded 
even in science itself. As soon as 
Newton had published his Mathe- 
matical Principles in 1687, Des- 
cartes’ physics was shown to be 
wrong. He “lasted about thirty 
years in England, and not much 
more than sixty years on the Con- 
tinent’’ (206-7). 

The main considerations of the 
modern experiment gather about 
the work of Kant who cast off the 
method of Descartes only to en- 
slave himself to another: 

By adopting Rousseau’s 
moral feeling, Kant was 
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obligating himself to accept 
Rousseau’s natural theology, 
as rationally unjustifiable 
but morally necessary (233). 

The breakdown of the Kantian 
philosophy is furthered by the 
“Sociologism” of Comte, an at- 
tempt to set forth human rela- 
tions in the form of a science 
which should at the same moment 
become a religion. 

Humanity became for 
Comte an object of worship, 
the positive god, or Great 
Being of the new religion 
whose self-appointed popehe 
was. The science of sociology 
thus gave rise to sociolatry, 
with love as the principle, 
order as the basis, and prog- 
ress as the end (265-6). 

The break-down of Comtean- 
ism opened: 

the age of intellectual disor- 
der and social anarchy in 
which we ourselves are now 
groping the way (270). 

Professor Gilson’s opinion of 
modern philosophy is not flatter- 
ing, “for what is now called phi- 
losophy is either collective mental 
slavery or skepticism” (294). 

In the closing chapter on the 
nature and unity of the philo- 
sophical experience he sets forth 
the principles which indicate an 
eternally compelling interest in 
and demand for the metaphysical 
quest, showing how if the validity 
of metaphysics falls we can no 
longer believe in the validity of 
science itself. 

Whether one accepts all his 
conclusions, or concedes to his 
argument, the convictions of the 
author are clear and are well- 
grounded. Very many will wel- 
come the work as setting forth 
very happily the facts as they 
stand in the history of philoso- 
phy. The work is a very high 
achievement in philosophical in- 
terpretation. 1 eel BS hh 
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“Man within Being. Coming 
home out of the Doubtful’ is, 
according to the preface, an 
abbreviated “German version’ 
of what the author, Professor of 
Philosophy in Oklahoma State 
University, had previously ex- 
pounded in his American books 
Philosophy of our Uncertainties: 
A comment on the uncertainty of 
our Philosophies, and What Plato 
Thinks, occasioned by an invita- 
tion to lecture in the University 
of Berne (Switzerland) as a Vis- 
iting Professor. It contains what 
is customarily termed an “Intro- 
duction to Philosophy.” The 
eight lectures are headed: Be- 
ing as tension; The world of the 
senses and the world of the un- 
derstanding; Uncertainty and 
Limitation ; The practical and the 
ethical spirit; Beauty, art and 
style; The art of living; Meeting 
God; The mission of philosophy 
in our time. An appendix deals 
with “Kant and the ontological 
argument.” The author defines 
his position as “Dialectical Ideal- 
ism,”’ explaining this concept as 
follows (p. 22): 


Being, infinite, not given, 
open, as such is an idea, 
ranking higher than the 
given fragments of experi- 
ence—and is dialectical 
since it does not, like dual- 
ism, relegate the given modes 
of being into Nothing, but 
preserves them as its self’s 
own Other, as manifesta- 
tions of the self, as contra- 
dictions of theself, immanent 
in the self. 


Thus the author has, unfortun- 
ately, not broken away from the 
German tradition of unintelligi- 
bility. His style, too, exhibits a 
sort of poetic coloring, sufficient 
to obscure his meaning, but hard- 
ly sufficient to rouse genuine 
enthusiasm. 
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Descending from the heights 
of speculation, I find a curious 
argument on p. 74: “Prohibition 
falsifies man’s self-control by 
depriving him of every possibil- 
ity of exercising it; and com- 
munism prevents the misuse of 
property by abolishing all prop- 
erty. “Is it not, then, immoral too 
to fight poverty? For do we not 
thereby deprive the poor of every 
possibility of proving their equa- 
nimity, and the rich of exercising 
their charity.” H.Gomperz. 


In the four volumes of Dr. 
Blachly we have a sort of multum 
in parvo, if we mean by that 
many poems in a small book. 
There are about as many subjects 
as there are poems. Indeed after 
writing the Latin phrase above 
we discovered a poem by that 
title. One fact is clear, the appar- 
ent joy of the poet in his work. 
Another may be seen in the offing, 
the impression that whatever 
rhymes is poetry. The success of 
his volumes will depend upon how 
generally the author may be sus- 
tained in these points of view. 


Since Father Dom Virgil 
Michel’s book, Christian Social 
Reconstruction, has received the 
imprint of his superiors, it may 
be presumed that this interpreta- 
tion of the Papal Encyclical, the 
Quadragesimo Anno is an au- 
thoritative representation of the 
social theories of the Roman 
Catholic Church. It deals with 
social justice, private ownership, 
wages and labor, finance, social- 
ism, state economics and social 
regeneration. We have here a 
clear and simple statement of the 
attitude of the church toward 
social reconstruction which will 
we think find a generally favor- 
able response. Re vee 
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Worthy Judges 


THE SPIRIT OF THE LEGAL PRO- 
FESSION. By Robert N. Wilkin. Yale 
University Press, New Haven. Pp. viii, 
178. $2.50. 


In The Spirit of the Legal Pro- 
fession, Judge Wilkins attempts 
to show that whenever the pro- 
fessional influence has predomi- 
nated we have had good judges, 
and efficient administration of 
the courts. The discredit of the 
profession has, he feels, been due 
to the presence in the law of a 
relatively few unscrupulous dere- 
licts dominated by imperial, poli- 
tical, or commercial influences. 

Judge Wilkins’ legal career 
enables him to write out of the 
depth of inner experience and 
will be granted a wide hearing. It 
is obvious that any wholesale con- 
demnation of legal practice is un- 
fair. What most critics overlook 
is that for every crooked lawyer 
there is a crooked clientele ready 
to provide an easy way of living 
as a return for crookedness. If 
then our judiciary is not what it 
should be, it reflects a rather gen- 
eral and degenerate state of so- 
ciety. Our courts and legal officers 
are as good as we deserve. 

Rees 


Psychology and Space 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ART. By 
Robert Morris Ogden. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. New York. Pp. 291. $2.50. 

SCIENTIFIC HYPNOTISM. By Ralph 
B. Winn. Christopher Publishing House, 
Boston. Pp. 168. $1.75. 

SLEEPING THROUGH SPACE. By 
Alexander Cannon. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, New York. Pp. 131. $1.50. 

GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY: From the 
Personalistic Standpoint. By William 
Stern. Translated by Howard Davis 
Spoerl. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Pp. xxii, 589. $4.50. 


In this beautiful book, The 
Psychology of Art, Professor 
Ogden has gathered a great 
many technical items about a 
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great many fields of art. Begin- 
ning with a section on general 
Aesthetics, Ogden proceeds to dip 
briefly but deeply into Music, 
Poetry, and the many Visual 
Arts. Like many aesthetics books 
this one reads even better back- 
wards than forwards, and the 
reader is advised to begin with 
the immensely valuable section 
on the Visual Arts, and read from 
there to the beginning chapters, 
which are much less well con- 
structed. The book closes with 
an appeal for rhythm in educa- 
tion. The prevalence of rhythm 
is in fact the major thesis, and it 
is in the analysis of the rhythms 
that underlie the supposedly non- 
technical arts of painting and 
architecture that Professor Og- 
den is most enlightening. 

The book is somewhat encyclo- 
pedic in tone and habit, but 
should be a valuable supplement 
to any course in theoretical aes- 
thetics. It is exceptionally well 
printed and illustrated, and, in 
view of that, unusually inex- 
pensive. W. V. Evans. 


For those interested in a sane 
and unhysterical account of hyp- 
notism we would commend Pro- 
fessor Winn’s Scientific Hypno- 
tism. The work arises out of 
careful preliminary training and 
long experimentation. The author 
provides first a section on the 
theory of hypnotism, the bodily 
mechanism of suggestion, hys- 
teria and hypnosis, psychoanaly- 
sis and suggestion and answers 
the question, what is the hypnotic 
state. 

In the second section he gives 
practical suggestions for hypno- 
tizing, discusses the dangers in- 
volved and how to avoid them, 
and the adaptations of hypnosis 
in medicine, psychology and edu- 
cation. The latter theme will 
perhaps be most contested. The 
assumption that modern educa- 
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tion lingers in the lap of medie- 
valism and can only be saved by 
more “practical”? subjects would 
seem under most modern condi- 
tions a bit trite. Dealing with the 
whole subject in less than seven 
pages can scarcely provide a con- 
vincing argument for further 
faddism in education. 


In Sleeping Through Space we 
have another book on occultism 
by Alexander Cannon. The star- 
tling announcement of the pub- 
lishers regarding the number of 
sales of his previous works indi- 
cates an amazing credulity, or 
dissatisfaction with the plodding 
methods of exact science, or dis- 
regard for what some would call 
higher spiritual values. We must 
confess that discussion about the 
astral and the etheric body leaves 
us cold. It may be that breathing 
exercises are important to spirit- 
ual health but we are not yet of 
the initiate. Rica Ds. Ee 


To an outsider recent scientific 
psychology presents the appear- 
ance of a kind of Alice-in-the- 
Looking-Glass land, a world full 
of bewilderment, paradox, and 
theoretical confusion, and guided 
by a strong antipathy towards 
that metaphysical systematiza- 
tion which alone would bring or- 
der to a chaos of experimental 
data. To be sure, this may be ex- 
pected in a young science, as is 
its strong bent towards a mech- 
anistic idiom borrowed from a 
defunct mechanical physics. Psy- 
chology, hovering on the borders 
of concrete experience, is also 
faced with a Charybdis and 
Scylla not so vividly felt by the 
more abstract “natural” sciences ; 
for the psychologist has felt much 
put to it to find for himself a 
province that is at once “‘scien- 
tific” and unoccupied. As soon as 
he tackles the problem of concrete 
and living mind he is in the realm 
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of meaning, and is in danger of 
flowing over into cosmology, 
logic, ethics, or metaphysics. 
Facing about and pursuing the 
opposite direction, he quickly 
lands in biology. As every one 
knows, our recent tendency has 
been in this latter direction, with 
the result that homo psycholo- 
gensis has been pictured popu- 
larly as a decerebrated reflex- 
monster of neural arcs, D. T.’s, 
verbalizations, and the like. How 
two primordial difficulties stub- 
bornly dog physiological psychol- 
ogy. The first is the brute fact 
that such an interpretation of the 
science leaves out of account an 
enormous mass of relevant data. 
The second is the equally un- 
pleasant fact that such a view has 
totally disregarded the psycholo- 
gist himself. Were the psycholo- 
gist, in this account of man, 
purporting to give an account of 
himself as the creator of his 
theories, the value of his theories 
would disappear. Likethe psycho- 
analyst along with the geneticist 
in general, to apply his own 
method to himself and to his 
theories would immediately can- 
cel their objective value. Truth 
refuses to be caught in the cage 
of mere “Verbalizing.” I, the psy- 
chological specimen, may be a 
mere verbalist ; I, the psychologi- 
cal specimen, may be exclusively 
governed by D. T.’s reflex arcs, 
or irrational drives, conscious or 
unconscious. But if the psy- 
chologist as the maker of these 
theories admits that they apply 
to him, he is caught by the very 
dialectic of the case and reduced 
to scientific or speculative im- 
potence. 


Within a decade there has been 
a swing away from physical and 
physiological theories of mind 
and action, with their doctrine of 
the “sterility” of consciousness, 
toward a personalistic interpre- 
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tation of concrete man. The way 
was paved in the late nineteenth 
century by James, Bergson, and 
the German Gestalt school headed 
by Dilthey. More recently William 
Stern, whose lamentable death 
occurred a year ago, has offered 
in textbook form a complete per- 
sonalistic scientific psychology, 
now translated by Howard Davis 
Spoerl. For Stern the details of 
metaphysical systematization can 
be short-circuited by conceiving 
every center of life as a monadic 
or organic unity in complexity, 
an irreducible many in one. Any 
such entity is called in his termin- 
ology a person: “The ‘person’,” in 
his own words, “is a living whole, 
individual, unique, striving to- 
ward goals, self-contained and 
yet open to the world around 
him; he is capable of having ex- 
perience. . . . Only that which 
lives can have experience. ‘Life’ 
is the unity of being and acting 
in a totality open to the environ- 
ment.” Any person, then, is a 
dynamic, teleological agent, in 
whom emerge various dualities 
such as that of subject-object, 
inner-outer,mental-physical,self- 
world. All persons (living things) 
possess the modality of vitality, 
while higher persons, notably 
man, possess likewise those of 
experience (world of objects), 
and introception (world of val- 
ues). Personality, a term distinct 
from person, isa category limited 
to that form of life possessing in- 
troception ; it is thus, within our 
knowledge, limited to man. 


Stern’s personalistic psychol- 
ogy involves a return to empirical 
experience; a recognition of the 
teleological and valuational char- 
acter of personality; a recogni- 
tion of the unity of the self and 
its power of synthesis; a rejec- 
tion of the atomic or depart- 
mentalized conception of experi- 
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ence, and a substitution for it of 
the function of wholeness in 
every experienced event; and a 
recognition that man’s living ina 
world of objects, relations and 
values is a fact of psychological 
concern. In contradistinction to 
the passive theory of conscious- 
ness, so far as it is admitted at 
all by psychologists, he accepts a 
dynamic theory. The “person is 
not here regarded as a mere go- 
between or passive theatre of 
psycho-physical events, but as 
their true generator, governor, 
and regulator.”” His system, in- 
deed, is noteworthy as providing 
for the data and contributions of 
every type of psychology. Much 
importance, for instance, is placed 
upon “depth” (unconsciousness) 
in the understanding of the con- 
crete self. 

In every aspect of concrete per- 
sonality Stern’s data and method 
are illuminating, and the reader 
will be struck with the mass of 
experimental material that he 
has been able to pack within the 
covers of a single volume. One is 
also impressed by the concrete- 
ness and richness of his approach, 
and its successfulattempt to come 
to terms with actual personality 
rather than palm off on us a gross 
abstraction in the name of sci- 
ence. This volume is the psycho- 
logical event of the year and will 
do much toward turning the tide 
back of this science toward living 
and concrete experience. 

Wilbur Long. 


Melville the Sailor 


MELVILLE IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By 
Charles Roberts Anderson. Columbia 
University Press, New York. Pp. 522. 
$4.50. 


From the day when Melville 
for the second time in his life 
went to sea, scholars have been 
somewhat at sea about Melville. 
They have more or less trustfully 
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taken his word about his adven- 
tures among the cannibals of 
Typee, his cruises and intervals 
of idling (he does not call it 
beachcombing) on Pacific 
strands, and his experiences 
aboard a homeward-bound gov- 
ernment man-of-war. That his 
accounts contain, if not the pure 
truth, at least an alloy of that 
commodity has inclined his biog- 
raphers to be credulous. That his 
documentary remains are so 
meagre has kept investigators 
from suspecting that there exists 
other evidence as to the accuracy 
of his reports. 


For several years Professor 
Anderson of Duke University has 
been tirelessly, systematically, 
and realistically prying into the 
saga of Melville in the South 
Seas. The result is a volume which 
definitely establishes the large 
course along with many of the 
details of that part of the sailor- 
author’s career. From kinsmen 
who had made voyages into the 
region and from travel books 
which biographers have neg- 
lected to examine, Melville took 
with him to the Pacific islands a 
romantic conception of what they 
and their inhabitants were like; 
if his observations did not square 
with his theories, so much the 
worse for his observations. Some 
positive information about his 
activities, and more about ships 
connected with him or about en- 
terprises which he mentions, has 
been buried for nearly a century 
in the naval records of America 
and France, in the logbooks of 
whaling vessels, and in the files 
of insular and continental periodi- 
cals. Professor Anderson’s dis- 
covery and use of these sources 
bring many circumstances out of 
the shadows of conjecture into 
the light of ascertained fact. We 
now know that some of the most 
striking incidents he recounts did 
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not take place at all. We know 
that he presents others with a 
liberal admixture of fiction; his 
stay at Typee, for example, was 
certainly not so prolonged, and 
probably not so perilous or so 
informative, as he would have us 
think. We better understand the 
cause and the extent of his bias 
as a Galliphobe and a hater of 
missionaries. 


The revelations regarding Mel- 
ville’s literary methods are of 
genuine interest and importance. 
He sometimes rides opposite 
principles in the same book ; thus 
in the first part of Typee he is 
constrained by the instincts of 
the craftsman to build up sus- 
pense lest the cannibals devour 
him, and in the latter part is 
prompted by a _ Rousseauistic 
fervor for the noble savages to 
lessen our fears that he will be 
treated as a sailor come provi- 
dentially to pot. He can get along 
without any factual matter what- 
ever — can expand a forecastle 
yarn or a hint from his own 
imagination into a sensational 
narrative, not infrequently with 
attention focused upon himself. 
On the other hand, he can invest 
a casual remark — about land- 
scape, about passing circum- 
stance, about everyday custom— 
with singular penetration and 
exactness. Strangely for a man 
of his originality, he never in his 
basic descriptions or his recital 
of conspicuous occurrences relies 
upon himself when he can bor- 
row. Perhaps there is compensa- 
tion in the fact that always his 
artistic sense impels him to im- 
prove upon his model, 


Garland Greever. 


Among the Poets 


TRIPTYCH: FREE-BORN. By Agnes 
Miller. The Driftwind Press, No. Mont- 
pelier, Vt. Pp. 62. 
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A BLUE WAVE BREAKING. By John 
Richard Moreland. The Kaleidograph 
Press, Dallas, Texas. Pp. 87. $1.50. 

QUARRIED CRYSTALS AND OTHER 
POEMS. By Mary Cummings Eudy. 
With an introduction by Joseph Aus- 
lander. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
and London. Pp. 188. 

ANTHEM OF THE AGES: VERSE. By 
Evelyn M. Watson. Niagara Bookcraft, 
Buffalo. Pp. 200. $2.00. 


Among the more recent vol- 
umes of poetry, three of rather 
different character may here be 
noticed. 

Triptych: Free-Born by Agnes 
Miller is a slight brochure pre- 
senting three groups of poems 
entitled respectively, ““Left Pan- 
el: Languedoc Town,” “Center 
Panel: Freemen,” and “Right 
Panel: Mayflower Quickening.” 
These poems are partly descrip- 
tive and partly reflective, but few 
of them contribute anything 
original in the perception of 
scene or idea. The most note- 
worthy poem in the collection and 
one typical of the best of Miss 
Miller’s contributions is entitled 
“Tree Circle.” It might have been 
hoped that more of these poems 
could have equalled these lines: 

Roll soft and smooth your 
velvet lawn to meet the 
pebbled lane, 

But where the woods have 
ringed you round, there 
let the woods remain. 

So flashing scarlet through 
ne dawn a tanager may 

y; 

An oriole rise caroling 
against the golden sky, 

Bright little furry creatures 
peep, and gayly dare to 
run 

From leafy shadows where 
they dwell, to pleasant 
noonday sun. 

When all day long these folk 
have been your friends, 
on evening breeze 

Will come the swallows 
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homing past the sunset 
through your trees, 

Before the magic hour when 
moonlight falls across the 
lawn, 

And all is silver peace within 
the ring the woods have 
drawn. 


A Blue Wave Breaking by 
John Richard Moreland promises 
more because of the distinctive 
work which the poet has done in 
the past. The promise is fulfilled. 
Though there are many poems in 
this collection of mediocre qual- 
ity, and though there is too much 
of the note of negation, such 
poems as “Old as the Cry of the 
Heart,” “Oxen,” and “Drought” 
make a contribution of vitality 
and sincerity that are all the 
more distinctive by comparison 
with the other poems in the col- 
lection. The negative note of 
“December Day,” which accuses 
the reader unwarrantedly of a 
lack of appreciation of the more 
melancholy aspects of nature, 
serves to alienate the sympathy 
of the true nature lover from the 
poet. The reader prefers to be 
approached positively as is done 
in the other poems mentioned. 


Quarried Crystals and Other 
Poems by Mary Cummings Eudy 
is a very attractive collection of 
brief poems divided into two 
groups entitled “Crystals” and 
“Facets.” Joseph Auslander’s 
comment that these “curiously 
remote, curiously intense jewels” 
are “Emily Dickinsonish” seems 
like over-praise, but it must be 
admitted that these “crystals” 
and “facets” do have a clear- 
cutness and intensity about them 
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somewhat reminiscent of Emily 
Dickinson. Perhaps the best illus- 
trations of the author’s method 
are to be found in the poems 
entitled “Freed” and ‘“Oxen.” 
Though the tendency to break up 
the last line into pauses seems 
somewhat of a mannerism, the 
poem “Freed” shows that, spar- 
ingly employed, the device is not 
ineffective. 

I break with mute tradition 

And thoroughly dispute 

The right of others 

To mark my way. 

Why should those whose 

voice is still 


Cloud my vision... bend my 
will? 

Who are they 

And what fhe be their last 
decision 

If ... they lived ... today? 


These three volumes do not im- 
press us with an unusual amount 
of originality, but perhaps if we 
get half a dozen good poems out 
of a hundred we might feel that 
the law of averages is not being 
violated. Louis Wann. 


Evelyn Watson’s verse as pre- 
sented in Anthem of the Ages and 
her numerous other volumes must 
represent the expressive release 
of a brave spirit which finds 
strength for its day and its physi- 
cal handicaps in the weaving of 
verse. Miss Watson has had con- 
tributions in The Personalist and 
many other magazines and is 
locally known as the laureate of 
Buffalo. Her blindness adds 
poignancy to her spirit of hope- 
fulness and her love of nature as 
expressed in her poetry. Anthem 
of the Ages is a worthy successor 
to her other volumes. R. T. F. 
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THE ART OF COUNSELING. By Rollo May. Cokesbury Press, 
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A. SPIR, SA VIE, SA DOCTRINE. By J. Lapchine. Universite 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY WITH LETTERS. By William Lyon Phelps. 
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HISTORY OF ANCIENT CIVILIZATION. VOLUME I—THE 
ANCIENT NEAR EAST AND GREECE, VOLUME II— 
THE ROMAN WORLD. By Albert A. Traver. Harcourt-Brace 
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817. Vol. I $4.50, Vol. II $5.50. 

AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN PHILOSOPHY. By J. A. 
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